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Gas in the design for living ; 


The new enlarged gas and coke exhibit at the London 
Building Centre is now open. In it visitors will find the 
latest information on the use of gas and coke, mainly for 
domestic, but also for commercial purposes. Also shown 
are approved methods of gas and coke installation in 
contemporary housing. There is a sectional display of the 
latest gas and coke equipment, together with examples 
of commercial appliances. A technical representative is 
available to answer queries and there is a comprehensive 
reference library. Visits from individuals or parties are 
welcomed, but prior notice of a visit from an organised 
party will be appreciated. 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL, | GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, S.W.|. Telephone: SLOANE 4554 
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PTILEMAN & COMPANY LIMITED 


REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS 


203 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 5 Telephone: KENSINGTON 0134 
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COUNTRY TOWNS COMMITTEE | 
of the Town and Country Planning Association 








Country Towns 
Conference 


At the Assembly Rooms, Town Hall, | 


Leamington Spa 


THURSDAY, 26 FEBRUARY AND 
FRIDAY, 27 FEBRUARY 1953 : 


Country Towns: A National Asset. What the Town 
Development Act can do for Country Towns. Rural 
Life: Progress or Decline. Industry in Country 
Towns. Where do we go from here? 


Speakers include LORD WISE, W. A. WOOD, GEORGE LINDGREN, 
H. LOMAX, PROFESSOR A. W. ASHBY, NEVILLE HOBSON, H. E. 
BRACEY, PROFESSOR A. BEACHAM, G. P. HIRSCH, W. ERIC ADAMS, 
P. D. H. STOCK, P. W. MACFARLANE, and F. J. OSBORN. 


Tickets 21s. members, 25s. non-members 
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For Conference Programme apply the Secretary, Country T 
Towns Committee, Town and Country Planning Association, VM 


28 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
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A new technique in LOCK-UP GARAGES 











at these low prices —— 


No. of Base Total 
Garages Size 
- Wwe x ee 


Plus £55 per additional garage to 
any number required in one block 








Fencing at Coppice Estate for 


— ee 1 


ai Fall the cost “eR brick buildings 


With the present-day high cost of building materials and labour, Batley 
Multiple Concrete Garages offer tremendous economies. Employing the 
well-known Batley principle of tongued and grooved concrete units which 
are — bolted together on a firm level foundation, these Garages can 
be erected by unskilled labour in hours instead of days. In addition to the 
big saving in initial cost Batley Garages require no maintenance—they 
last a lifetime without attention. They are completely fireproof, weather- 
proof, rotproof and vermin-proof. Wherever lock-up Garages are required 
for— Municipal Housing Estates, Hotels, Flats, Armed Services Camps, 
etc.—it will pay you to investigate. 


BATLEY 


WIULTIPLE CONCRETE GARAGES 
Send for full details and brochure to 
ERNEST BATLEY LTD, 68 COLLEDGE ROAD 
HOLBROOKS, COVENTRY - Telephone 89245/6 





the Borough of Bromley, Kent. 


Harold Cliffe, Esq.,B.Sc.(Eng.) Lond., M.1.C.E., 
M.1.Mun.E., M.T.P.1., Borough Engineer. 


TYPICAL OF HOUSI 


NG ESTATES 


THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY ON 
WHICH WE HAVE ERECTED FENCING 
TO THIS AND OTHER SPECIFICATIONS 
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LICENSEES 


FOR 
opwictane | MAP WORK 
REPRODUCTIONS 














Multi-colour ‘‘true to scale” printing 


The new Multi-Colour “T.T.S” process is fully covered by our Photo Printing Department, 
Modern equipment and a fully qualified staff enables us to supply T.T.S prints in colour and 
according to the Ministry colour notation. A very high standard of “register” is obtained 
when we are enabled to advise best method of approach in the first instance. 


We shall be pleased to submit quotations and suggestions on request. 


FOR THE COMPOSITE MAP 


Portable or permanent 
forms of mounting include 


ANGULAR MAPS 
CUT TO FOLD MAPS 
MOUNTED TO ROLL 


BATTERIES ON SPRING 
ROLLERS 


LOOSE LEAF BINDERS 


Quotations and suggestions 
to meet individual require- 
ments will be submitted on 
request. 
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LIMITED COLOUR 
15/17 St Annes St, Westminster, London, S.W.1 COUNCIL INKS 
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stered as to leave the maximum freedom to private and local initiative consistent with those 
aims, 
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Stony Hal! East Housing Site, Stevenage New Town. Bitumen-bonded ' Fibreglass’ has been applied in the roof space for 
thermal insulation. Chief Architect : Clifford Holliday, M.Arch., F.R.1.B.A., A.M.T.P.1. Architect in Chorge : O. C. F. Corey, 
A.R.1.B.A. Assistant Architect : P. Halliwell, A.R.1.B.A, 


FIBREGLASS 


TRADE MARK 
is specified for Thermal and Sound Insulation by 
more and more local and new town authorities 


Stevenage adds yet another name to the housing schemes for which FIBREGLASS has been specified, 











The list includes : Architects : Lindsey Drake, A.R.I.B.A., Denys Lasdun, F.R.1.B.A 
Hallfield Housing Estate General Contractors : Walter Lawrence & Son Ltd. 
Adeyfields Area, Heme! Hempstead Development Corporation. 
Hemel Hempstead New Town. Chief Architect : H. Kellett Ablett, F.R.1.B.A., M.T.P.I. 
evenooks Rura/ District Council. Engineer & Surveyor : N. W. Cole, M.I.Mun.E., F.R.1.C.S., A.M.T.PuAL. 
Crowley Development Corporation. Chief Architect: A.G. Sheppard Fidler,M.A.,B.Arch., F.R.1.B.A., A.M.T PL 
y Hill Estate, Luton Engineer & Surveyor : F. Oliver, A.M.1.C.E., A.M.1.Struct.E. 
wyn Rura rict Council. Engineer & Surveyor : C. B. Borthwick, M.!.Mun.E., M.R.San.! 
Field Road Housing Estate, Borough Architect and Planning Officer : Thomas E. North, F.R.1BA, 
County Borough of West Ham. Dist.T.P. 
Chippingfield Harlow New Town Architect-Planner : Fredk. Gibberd, F.R.1.B.A., M.T.P.! 
Development Corporation. Executive Architect : V. Hamnett, B.Sc., A.R.I.B.A., A.R.1LC.S 


For structural, heat and cold insulation. Sound deadening. Acoustic correction. Porous membranes for pipe 
wrapping, flooring, roofing. Battery retainers and air filters. In textile form for electrical insulation. 


FIBREGLASS Ltd., Ravenhead, St. Helens, Lancs. (St. Helens 4224) 


London Office : 63/65 Piccadilly, W.1. (Regent 2//5/6) Glasgow Office : | 36 Renfield Street (Douglas 2687) 
Manchester Office: / ! Piccadilly (Blackfriars 8863) Birmingham Office: Piccadilly Arc., 105 New St (Midland 04645) 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Office : /6 Dean St. (Newcastle 20938) Dublin Office : 2! Merrion Sq. North (Dublin 66024) 
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Dispersal : A New Phase 


TWO ARTICLES in this issue— 
from Manchester and from the Home 
Counties—testify to the’ potential 
value of the Town Development Act 
1952. From their different angles, 
many local authorities of congested 
cities and of small towns needing ex- 
pansion will be considering how the 
Act may be used. It is opportune that 
the Country Towns Committee of the 
TCPA, which has given the lead to 
existing small towns to claim some of 
the industry and population to be dis- 
placed by central redevelopment, has 
a conference at Leamington Spa on 
26-27 February to discuss the opera- 
tion of the Act. 

Opportunely, also, the news comes 
that Ashford, Kent, one of the first 
towns to respond to that lead, has 
agreed in principle with the London 
County Council ona project for 5,000 
houses for 18,000 people, mostly to be 
dispersed from London in the next 
ten years. The idea is that the LCC 
will build the houses as agents for the 


Ashford UDC, who will pay for, own 
and manage the estates. Its popula- 
tion will be increased from 25,000 to 
43,000, only a small portion of which 
will be normal local increase. 
Ashford and the LCC agree that 
the people transferred should not 
form a separate LCC colony, but 
should mix in with the town’s 
general population. They also agree 
that the expansion must not be too 
rapid, and that industrial develop- 
ment must keep pace with housing. 
If the Ashford proposal is ratified 
by both councils and the Ministry it 
will mark a big step towards a more 
complete policy of decongestion and 
dispersal for south-east England. The 
fact that it is now thought practicable 
to transfer people and industry to a 
town over fifty miles from Charing 
Cross will cheer many who have 
feared that London’s first new towns 
were too near the centre, might be- 
come dormitories, or might be too 
near each other to retain the feel of a 
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country situation. Though these 
fears were exaggerated, almost every- 
one would agree that the further out 
it is practicable to carry dispersal, the 
more value it has in stimulating the 
life of rural districts and market 
towns that are stagnant or tending to 
decline. 

This applies both to the siting of 
future new towns and the choice of 
towns for planned expansion. 

It is therefore of great interest that 
the negotiations now in progress be- 
tween the LCC and a large number of 
out-county authorities extend to a 
very wide region, some of the places 
under consideration being further out 
even than Ashford. The LCC intend 
the rehousing in the next twenty 
years of over 300,000 people, in new 
towns, expanded towns, or other 
places where they can not only live 
but work. 

Obviously the matching of in- 
dustrial and business employment 
with the rehousing of this large num- 
ber of people is not a simple problem. 
We think it will involve widening the 
choice of tenants beyond the waiting 
list of the badly accommodated—any 
dwelling freed in central London is in 
fact a help to its situation—and per- 
haps some non-compulsory effort to 
earmark vacated dwellings for people 
on the list. In some cases groups of 
workers may move out along with 
their employment; but this we think 
will be exceptional. So long as, in 
quantity, employment moves out 
pari passu with people, the purpose is 
served. Much voluntary reshuffling of 
jobs will happen in any case; and this 
should not be regarded as a sign of 
imperfection or lack of organization 
in the dispersal process. 

The energetic pursuit by the LCC 
of the possibilities of the Town De- 
velopment Act is to be admired. It 
represents a dramatic break in policy 
—a serious effort to face the problem 
of how to use the LCC’s housing 
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organization, capable of initiating 
schemes for 10,000 to 12,000 dwellings 
a year, without adding further to the 
swollen built-up metropolis. We once 
suggested that part of the organiza- 
tion should be taken over as a going 
concern by a Greater London region- 
al housing board with’a roving com- 
mission to promote housing wherever 
it was required under the planning 
policy. Though some of the LCC 
leaders were prepared to consider 
this, others thought it must involve a 
hiatus of some years in the housing 
drive, and there was moreover the 
difficulty of asking the LCC to give 
up its organization and yet to con- 
tinue to contribute housing subsidies 
in out-county districts. 

What has now emerged is an il- 
logical, empirical solution—typically 
British. In effect the LCC becomes the 
regional housing agency to the extent 
that it can persuade other local 
authorities to accept it as such. Pre- 
sumably it will offer those other 
authorities the local housing subsidy 
on houses built for its own overspill— 
though this has not yet been stated; 
nor do we yet know what contribu- 
tion the Treasury will make. Much 
depends on the possibility ofa fair and 
attractive allocation of the burden of 
dispersal housing and its public ser- 
vice corollaries. One financial argu- 
ment for substantial Treasury con- 
tributions to country-town housing, 
as to new towns, is that these will be 
far less costly than the scale contribu- 
tions to flats on expensive sites. The 
social and defence reasons have also 
enormous weight. 

In the absence of any regional 
planning or housing administration 
for Greater London it was absolutely 
necessary that expedients. of the 
voluntary type should be tried. It will 
be interesting to see how they work 
out, and what consequences they 
have for the future of planning and 
local government. 
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A NEW TOWN COMES TO LIFE 


A description of the provision for social needs at Harlow New Town 
where the public response and enthusiasm has been most encouraging. 


TRY PLANNING, with its hearten- 
ing and encouraging news about 
the progress of the new towns, there 
was an article by Mr Richard Clem- 
ents on the problems that still beset 
the precarious but exciting business 
of trying to create new communities. 
Whilst the acceleration of house 
building gives grounds for hope and 
satisfaction, it should also remind us 
that community provision must also 
be speeded up if the problems of the 
old housing estates are to be avoided. 
It is little more than a year since I 
left the frustrations and difficulties of 
community work on new housing 
estates and found myself in the ex- 
hilarating atmosphere of a new town 
stirring into life. So much has been 
learnt from this experience that I feel 
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Two ordinary houses have been turned 


by L. E. WHITE 


tempted to try to reply to some of the 
questions posed by Mr Clements’ 
article. True I can speak of only one 
new town and the views I express 
must of necessity be my own. Never- 
theless, it is fair to assume that what 
has been done in Harlow might be 
tried elsewhere, and so with a view 
to encouraging those whose experi- 
ence in trying to make provision for 
the social life of transferred popula- 
tions has been less hopeful, I give 
some account of Harlow’s achieve- 
ments in this field. 

The development corporation 
which I have the privilege to serve 
believes that a new town is not merely 
a fine architectural conception but is 
compounded of the lives of individu- 
als, families, and groups—all the 
astonishing variety and _ diversity 


into a temporary health centre at Harlow 


Wainwright 
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characteristic of our English social 
life. Believing this, the Harlow Cor- 
poration has been prepared to go to 
great lengths to secure that not only 
shall provision for all reasonable 
social needs be made, but that this 
provision shall be made in good time 
as the town develops and not, as is 
so often the case in new housing 
schemes, when despair and apathy 
have done their best to frustrate the 
first stirrings of community life and 
“too little and too late” has to be 
written over many promising schemes. 
To secure this provision the corpora- 
tion has sought and received valuable 
advice and help from the National 
Council of Social Service, the Nation- 
al Playing Fields Association and 
other voluntary organizations, and 
has enjoyed a high degree of co- 
operation from ministries and local 
authorities. 


The Pattern Emerging 


The community provision planned 
for Harlow can now be seen emerging 
in Mark Hall and Netteswell, the first 
neighbourhood. The plan envisaged 
three stages. Firstly, there is local 
“round the corner” provision in ten- 
ants’ small common rooms or club 
rooms serving areas of a few hundred 
houses, to be completed soon after the 
residents move in. The cost of pro- 
viding these common rooms, borne 
on the housing account, is only a 
fractional part of a contract for 
several hundred houses. No charge 
falls on the corporation as it is borne 
by the tenants’ rents, whilst the cost 
of maintenance—heating, lighting, 
cleaning etc.—is paid by the tenants’ 
association which administers the 
premises, they reimbursing them- 
selves by letting at reasonable charges. 

Then, at the main neighbourhood 
centre (to serve an ultimate popula- 
tion of nearly 20,000, but only to be 
provided when the need was clearly 
established) was to be a community 
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centre. Finally, as an intermediate | 


stage between the very small and the 
full scale centre, there might be at 
each neighbourhood sub-centre (and 
thus serving a population of about 
5,000 to 7,000), a small building of the 
village hall type. 

Although such a plan may at first 
sight appear sweeping and compre 
hensive, it has the merit of being ex- 
tremely flexible, allowing for natural 
organic growth by stages. Moreover, 
it calls for complete co-operation be- 
tween the appropriate statutory au- 
thorities, the voluntary organizations 
and the people of the neighbourhood, 
since the aim in each case is to hand 
over administration to the people of 
the new town, acting through the 
organizations and institutions which 
they themselves create. The function 
of the development corporation has 
been to ensure that at least some 
minimum physical provision has been 
available from the very start in order 
that people may come together to 
create their own social life after their 
own fashion and to enable the growth 
and establishment of the institutions 
which go to make up the life of a 
normal town. 


The First Common Room 


How is this plan working out in 
practice? The first tenants’ common 
room, completed with the first few 
hundred houses in Mark Hall North, 
was handed over to a_ tenants 
association in 1950. It was expected 
that it would serve mainly for parties 
and social and festive occasions. But 
this little building soon began to act 
as a miniature community centre, 
providing premises for a number of 
the new groups which were springing 
up, a purpose for which its size ‘and 
design were really inadequate. When 
the first community association was 
formed last summer (only twelve 
months after the opening of the ten- 
ants’ common room) representatives 
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The ‘“‘tenants’ common rooms’’ acted as miniature community centres before the Moot House 


Wainwright 


was opened three months ago 


of fifty organizations crowded into the 
inaugural meeting in this tiny com- 
mon room. Local authorities, volun- 
tary organizations, churches, political 
parties, youth organizations, welfare 
societies, sports and social clubs were 
all there to consider the ways and 
means by which some more adequate 
headquarters for all this activity 
could best be provided. 


Converting the Vicarage 


Although restrictions prevented 
the building of an adequate new 
community centre, the corporation 
had wisely acquired a roomy old 
Victorian vicarage standing unused 
at the very heart of the neighbour- 
hood centre. Provisional plans had 
already been prepared for its con- 
version as a community centre, and 
to complete the premises a small but 
useful hall with stage and dance floor, 
and with seating capacity of 300, was 
to be built in the old walled garden of 
the vicarage. Anxious that the whole 
scheme should be taken over and run 
by a body representative of local 
statutory authorities and voluntary 
organizations, the development cor- 





poration offered to lease the premises 
to the new community association. 
Together with three acres of land 
these premises offered magnificent 
opportunities. But there was a heavy 
rent to be paid since the corporation 
was bound by financial regulations to 
secure an economic return for the 
capital outlay involved in acquisition, 
conversion of the vicarage, and the 
building of the new hall. Running 
costs for the scheme were estimated to 
exceed £2,000 per annum. Neverthe- 
less, the community association, after 
very careful consideration, willingly 
shouldered this burden. It was able 
to do so only because of a unique 
combination of support—the backing 
and sponsorship of the corporation, 
the loan of equipment from the local 
education authority, and a grant to- 
wards the warden’s salary from the 
same source, the generous contribu- 
tions of local industrialists, and 
finally, the support of a great variety 
of local organizations. 


Spontaneous Activity 


Already the Moot House, as the 
new centre has been named, is prov- 


68 
ing its usefulness. In less than three 
months nearly 250 members have 
enrolled and over forty organizations 
have affiliated. A branch of the 
county library has been established 
and a nursery play centre started; 
women’s groups, children’s and youth 
organizations are under way, whilst 
Roman Catholics, Methodists, and 
another Free Church group have 
commenced work there whilst await- 
ing the building of their own churches. 
Drama, dances, and badminton find 
their place, and almost every week 
sees some new group formed. In con- 
trast with the usual experience of 
housing estates, there is no lack of 
leadership. Nearly forty people at- 
tended the formation of a music club 
and over fifty the inauguration of a 
Caledonian society. There seems to be 
something in the atmosphere of Har- 
low which encourages these surpris- 
ing manifestations of social activity; 
or is it just the fact that release from 
the bondage of strap-hanging and 
bus queues gives the residents of the 
new town nearly two hours more 
leisure every day than they have 
previously enjoyed in the metropolis ? 
Greatly encouraged by the recent 
visit of His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Edinburgh to the Moot House, the 
project goes hopefully forward and 
now, with the help of the National 
Playing Fields Association and local 
groups, the grounds are to be laid out 
for children’s play, athletics, and 
further tennis courts. 


Scouts H.Q. in Piggery 


At a time when few organizations 
in a new town have any hope of build- 
ing or renting their own premises a 
scheme of this kind enables them to 
make at least a start. Naturally, how- 
ever, it cannot meet the needs of 
those groups requiring specialist ac- 
commodation, such as the boy scouts. 
Here too Harlow can provide a story 
of initiative and team work to achieve 
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what would otherwise have been im- 
possible. Through the co-operation of 
the corporation, the parish church, 
and an enthusiast on the staff of one 
of the contractors, the scouts were 
able to convert a disused piggery into 
an excellent headquarters. 


Gravel-pit Playground 


The same combination of enter- 
prise and improvisation was used to 
provide a playground, that most 
essential of amenities in a new town 
abounding with young children. The 
corporation, having made siting and 
planning provision, seized on the 
opportunities offered by a disused 
gravel pit in the Mark Hall neigh- 
bourhood. This was most attractive 
for children as the site abounded in 
small trees and exciting little hillocks, 
In such a natural setting it was not 
difficult to develop—with mainly im- 
provised equipment, and with a 
junior games field adjoining—the 
kind of playground which children 
like. As it was not practicable to pro- 
vide supervision the children were 
encouraged to elect their own com- 
mittee to run this playground, to 
make their own rules and to main- 
tain discipline. Behind them, but 
very much in the background, stood 
an adult advisory committee, com- 
prising representatives of the parents, 
tenants’ association, parent-teachers’ 
association, and housewives’ club, to 
advise the corporation on problems 
arising from the running of this play- 
ground. The playground has proved 
so popular and the experiment so 
successful that it is to be repeated in 
other parts of the new town. 


Shops, Pub, Cinema 


What of the other services and 
amenities which everyone needs? 
Here the record of achievement is no 
less successful. Shops, perhaps the 
most important item from the house- 
wife’s standpoint, were phased to 
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keep pace with housing and twenty- 
five, including a post office and a 
bank, were completed in the first 
shopping centre before the popula- 
tion had reached 5,000. For the men 
the opening of the first public house, 
the Essex Skipper, was a red letter day, 
whilst the whole family could rejoice 
in the opening of the Regal Cinema 
last August, with its popular Saturday 
morning cinema club for the children. 
Here again improvisation was the 
order of the day. By converting the 
shell of a factory for temporary use 
as a cinema to seat approximately 
700, the inevitable wait for the super 
cinema in the town centre has been 
made much more tolerable. 


Pioneer Health Centre 


The health services are always a 
vital concern to a transferred popula- 
tion but in the early days of the town 
it would have been quite impossible 
to provide an ambitious health 
centre. Here again the Harlow policy 
of improvisation has contrived, with 
the co-operation of the local authori- 
ties and the support of the Nuffield 
Trust, to turn two ordinary houses 
into a small “‘pioneer health centre’, 
Haygarth House, which now accom- 
modates the surgeries of two doctors 
and a dentist as well as minor clinical 
accommodation for maternity and 
child welfare services. 


Developments Ahead 

By the time this article appears 
2,000 houses will have been com- 
pleted. In the meantime shops, 
cinema, public house, health centre, 
community centre,clubrooms, church 
accommodation, playgrounds, play- 
ing fields, telephone kiosks are all 
available and in use. Here, surely, is a 


record unequalled in the annals of 


housing in this country. It is true that 
there is nothing big or ambitious in 
these schemes, but this may be just as 
well as many of these things need to 
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grow slowly from small beginnings. 
While these achievements give every 
reason for satisfaction there should be 
no complacency. From next year on 
2,000 houses per annum will be built 
and there can be no slackening in the 
campaign to keep social provision in 
pace with housing. With the co- 
operation already established be- 
tween statutory authorities and volun- 
tary organizations—clubs, tenants’ 
and residents’ associations, com- 
munity association, and a diversity of 
bodies concerned with social service 
in its broadest aspects—there should 
in this new town be little cause for 
anxiety about the future. Neverthe- 
less, in many new areas there is cause 
for grave concern and there is there- 
fore an imperative need for action at 
the highest level to simplify and speed 
up the complex machinery through 
which our social provision can be 
made. 





Planning Centre Meetings 


Student Planning Group meetings 
are held on Thursday evenings at 
6.30 p.m. and are open to all students 
of planning and allied subjects. 
Inquiries regarding membership, sub- 
scription etc. should be addressed to 
the Secretary, Student Planning 
Group, 28 King Street, W.C.2. 
Members of the TCPA are always 
welcome at meetings. 

22 January 1953. Professor Niko- 
jaus Pevsner on The English Contribu- 
tion to Planning. 

29 January 1953. Sheila M. 
Haywood on Landscape Projects con- 
nected with Mineral Workings. 

5 February 1953. D. L. Holms on 
The Problems of Group Discussion in their 
Relation to the Formulation of Planning 
Policies. 

12 February 1953. Dr O. Koenigs- 
berger on Community Planning in 
Underdeveloped Countries. 

19 February 1953. Forum: Outdoor 
Advertising in this Country is Excessive 
and Bad. 
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THE TOWN DEVELOPMENT ACT 


The Ministry of Housing and Local Government’s Memorandum 
on the Town Development Act' makes many suggestions on pro- 
cedure, arrangements with participating authorities, finance, and 
industrial development, which will be helpful to exporting and 


receiving authorities. 


HERE Is no doubt that a major 
change of planning policy has 
quietly taken place. Future over- 
spill development is likely to be car- 
ried out under the Town Development 
Act as a local government responsi- 
bility without the aid of state spon- 
sored development corporations un- 
der the New Towns Act. Although 
there is provision for development 
under the new Act to qualify for 
financial assistance from the Govern- 
ment, it is fairly certain that this 
change of policy will mean a reduc- 
tion in the Government’s stake in 
overspill resettlement. 

It is too early to say what effect 
such a reduction will have upon the 
results to be achieved under the Act, 
but prospective receiving authorities 
are carefully examining the Ministry’s 
memorandum from the financial 
angle. 


Qualification by Distance 

Receiving authorities, in the words 
of the memorandum, are “county 
districts which are conveniently situ- 
ated to receive population from one 
or more exporting areas and which 
are suitable for furtherdevelopment”’. 

Paragraph 7 of the memorandum 
sounds an ominous warning note that 
to qualify for financial help under 
Section 2 of the Act there must be a 
fairly considerable distance between 


? Ministry of Housing and Local Governe 
ment (HMSO, 6d.), 


by ERNEST H. DOUBLEDAY 


the exporting authority’s area and its 
resettled town development. What 
this distance should be cannot be 
determined in advance but ten miles 
or more may probably prove to bea 
distance which could be regarded “as 
conveniently situated” in relation to 
the exporting authorities’ area, and 
at the same time attract financial 
assistance under the Act. 


Suitability for Development 


The second part of the memoran- 
dum’s phrase describing potential 
receiving authorities, namely those 
“which are suitable for further de- 
velopment” is reasonably easy to de- 
termine. Most counties where action 
under the Town Development Act is 
likely to be taken have adopted their 
development plans, or are about todo 
so. The potentialities of county dis- 
tricts for further development are 
now known. A clear example i 
where the industrial capacity of the 
county district cannot be realized 
owing to serious labour shortage, and 
the county development plan has 
provided for an expanded population 
to meet this shortage. 

The memorandum contemplates 
circumstances where overspill re- 
settlement under the Act may take 
place in areas which are not specifi- 
cally set aside for building in the local 
planning authority’s development 
plan. Fortunately the Minister’s re- 
marks on the passage of the Bill 
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through committee stage encourages 
the hope that such circumstances will 
be exceptional, and that overspill re- 
settlement will play its part in helping 
to fulfil the local development plan. 


How to Start 


After agreement in principle that a 
county district is suitable as a receiv- 
ing area, the first step is for that 
authority, with the local planning 
authority, to prepare an outline plan 
(if this has not already been covered 
by the local development plan) with 
a programme of development. The 
exporting authority and the Ministry 
will, of course, participate at this 
stage for the subsequent step, which 
is fundamental to the whole opera- 
tion, which is to determine with the 


exporting authority the number of 


houses to be provided yearly and the 
basis of that authority’s contribution 
towards the expenses of the receiving 
authority. 

Experience shows that it is the 
latter point which is the first big 
stumbling block on procedure. Peri- 
ods of ten years have been discussed 
between authorities as a satisfactory 
basis for the exporting authority to 
make contributions towards the re- 
ceiving authority’s expenses. The ex- 
porting authority during this period 
reserves the right to nominate the 
tenants. 

Any period much shorter than this 
is likely to discourage receiving 
authorities from participating in 
any scheme under the Act. They 
may well prefer to fulfil their develop- 
ment plan proposals by means of the 
increased activity of private enter- 
prise building, much stimulated by 
the Minister’s actions since the ‘Town 
Development Act was passed. Ad- 
mittedly the Minister has an over- 
riding power to approve town de- 
velopment proposals in a district 
where the local authority is unable or 
unwilling to take action. 
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Provisional Estimating 
The next stage facing the receiving 
authority is the preparation ofa broad 
provisional estimate showing the 
effect of the development and its 
burden on the local rates. This esti- 
mate must then be discussed with the 
Ministry’s officers for an indication of 
the extent to which Exchequer help 
may be given. This information is 
most important to the receiving 
authority, for it is vital to the big 
policy decisions which that authority 
has to take. Experience shows that 
the uncertainty of the amount of 
Government grant likely to be re- 
ceived is deterring both exporting 
and receiving authorities from pro- 
ceeding too far with their preliminary 
negotiations. This is a point which the 
Ministry’s officers might well pay 
attention to if action under the Act is 
to proceed as vigorously as the 
Minister anticipates. 


Who Shall Build? 


The agency to undertake building 
is another important decision for the 
receiving authority to take. The 
Minister has expressed his hope that 
wherever possible receiving authori- 
ties will build the houses. There are 
several good reasons why this work 
should be undertaken by the local 
authority for the district. They must 
see that the local housing needs, 
allowing for natural increase, can still 
be met locally; that the incoming 
population which is likely to be on a 
substantial scale is well mixed with 
the existing residents; that building 
labour is retained on local projects 
and not “scooped” by an incoming 
big contractor bringing local work 
and activities to a standstill at a time 
when they ought to be increased ; and 
that the authority whose responsi- 
bility it will be to accommodate the 
future population should be able to 
have the development to its complete 
liking from the outset. 
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The principal counter argument 
which admittedly is a powerful one is 
the inability of the receiving authority 
to build at the speed which the opera- 
tion calls for. Oneexporting authority, 
the London County Council, has 
offered technical assistance to local 
councils to assist them in their work 
of designing public services and 
building construction. 


The LCC and Ashford 


An exporting authority can act as 
building agent for the receiving 
authority leaving a proportion of the 
houses built for the local population, 
the balance being allocated to the 
exporting authority for them to 
nominate the tenants. The London 
County Council are to do this at 
Ashford where it is proposed to build 
5,000 houses in the next ten years. 
An advantage of this method is that it 
helps the existing and incoming 
population to mix from the outset. 
Anyone with experience of a vast 
housing estate built over a short space 
of years, and filled from the top of a 
single housing list, will agree that this 
is a desirable social factor. 

Schools, open spaces etc. are likely 
to remain the responsibility of the 
statutory authority. 
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Anxiety About Industry 

The provisions of the memorandum 
relating to industrial development, 
when read against the current 
economic background, give receiy- 
ing authorities cause for anxiety. It 
is vital to the future well being of a 
receiving area that the Act should 
not be regarded solely as a housing 
measure. If it is so regarded, families 
with the greatest housing need will 
be housed without regard to employ- 
ment. The twin curses of the dormit- 
ory resident and the daily journey to 
work will then be perpetuated. 

Industry must be moved with the 
houses or it must be declared re- 
dundant and closed down. On no 
account should it be left where it is 
and allowed to draw in fresh workers 
from other parts of the country. to 
replace those who have been moved 
out under the Act, and who have 
found fresh local employment near 
their new homes. If this action is not 
taken then the last state will be much 
worse than the present and there will 
be no remedy to the situation thus 
created. 

Most people connected with plan- 
ning will agree that the present 
approach to industrial movement is 
far from satisfactory. 


THE NEW ACT AND MANCHESTER 


The author thinks that proper planning for the dispersal of popula- 
tion from Manchester really requires a drastic reform of local 


government. Much, however, can be done under the Town Develop- 


ment Act 1952 vf it 1s energetically used. 


however much the Manchester 
area may benefit from the elastic 
and variable financial and adminis- 
trative co-operation visualized in the 
Memorandum on the Town Development 


[ SHOULD be said at once that, 


by L. B. KEEBLE 
Act, it seems inconceivable that 
rational redistribution of its popula- 
tion and industry can be secured in 
good measure until the present Idiot’s 
Delight of its local government 
boundaries is sorted out, Many other 
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parts of the country, of course, suffer 
from similar anomalies, but hardly to 
the same extent as Manchester, 
where county, county borough, muni- 
cipal borough, and district boundar- 
ies form a tangled skein which bears 
virtually no relation to economic or 
social functions and which, given 


even the greatest possible amount of 


goodwill, renders comprehensive 
planning by individual local plan- 
ning authorities an impossibility. The 
result, in the absence of a joint board, 
is that a regional plan can take 
statutory form only if ministerial 
amendments to the development 
plans submitted by numerous local 
planning authorities are arranged so 
that they accord with an unpubli- 
cized, undiscussed, possibly even non- 
existent (though one hopes not) 
overall outline plan in the Ministry’s 
regional office. 

It is asking too much of human 
beings to expect success under such 


conditions, for the attainment of 


planning objectives is manifestly 
difficult enough without the intrusion 
of such complications. It is much to 
be hoped that before too long we shall 
see a central government with cour- 
age, and local authorities with 
breadth of outlook, sufficient to 
initiate and carry through some radi- 
cal reform, by the creation of a Man- 
chester County Council with func- 
tions similar to those of the LCC or 
by whatever other method seems 
most likely to clarify local administra- 
tion. 


Wythenshawe’s Situation 

Looking at the present situation 
and recent achievements in the light 
of the possibilities provided by the 
Town Development Act, several 
things are of evident significance. 
First, by the exercise of imagination 
and energy, the Manchester Corpora- 
tion has succeeded during the last 
fifteen years or so in creating at 
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Wythenshawe a town which is already 
substantially larger than the size to 
which most new towns developed 
under the New Towns Act are plann- 
ed to grow; second, that because the 
requisite site could only be secured by 
means of a boundary extension, it is 
much too close to Manchester to 
function properly as a self-contained 
town; third, that, partly because of 
this, industrial development lags far 
behind the provision of schools, shops, 
and even churches, the building of 
which is rapidly converting Wythen- 
shawe from a gigantic housing estate 
to a genuine town, even though the 
daily journeys to work of its inhabit- 
ants are too lengthy and costly. 
This is a discouraging position for, 
whatever the disadvantages of undue 
closeness to the present town of a 
satellite, the transfer of industries to it 
should be considerably easier to 
achieve than where a long distance 
move is involved. The remedy ap- 
pears to be in the hands of the Board 
of ‘Trade rather than in those of the 
local authority and it hardly seems 
that the powers given by the ‘Town 
Development Act can be of much 
assistance in solving this problem. 
Apart from its industrial areas and 
its town centre, the building of the 
second of which must necessarily 
under present conditions be subject 
to long delay, Wythenshawe is ap- 
proaching completion and the Cor- 
poration is faced with the exhaustion 
of all possible building sites within its 
area inside a couple of years and 
consequent stagnation of its building 
force. Innumerable conferences and 
consultations have been held during 
the last few years concerning the 
suitability of various sites in Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire for new towns to 
house overspill from city areas but no 
action has been taken to establish any. 
But the sands are running out. ‘The 
published “Preliminary Plan for 
Lancashire’, upon which the statu- 
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tory plan has been based, estimated 
that from the so-called Manchester 
sub-region of the county (which is a 
fairly tightly drawn “‘Greater Man- 
chester” and excludes Oldham and 
its associated towns as well, of course, 
as Stockport across the Cheshire 
border) there would be an overspill 
of 234,600 persons who would have to 
be rehoused in other parts of the 
county or outside it, this being a net 
figure arrived at after making allow- 
ances for all possible short-distance 
transfers of population. 


Use of the New Act 


Here there seems to be an oppor- 
tunity for the Minister to take action 
under the Town Development Act, 
using his compulsory powers if neces- 
sary, by making available sites for the 
creation of one or more genuine new 
towns, removed at a proper distance 
from the parent town, built for the 
overspill population of that town by 
its own building force and designed, 
in part at least, by its own technicians 
without incurring the delays and 
costs inseparable from the establish- 
ment of a development corporation 
under the New Towns Act. While it is 
probable that the Manchester Cor- 
poration would be the only authority 
with sufficient resources to develop a 
complete town by itself there is no 
reason why other authorities in the 
group should not contribute accord- 
ing to their ability. 


Example of Worsley 


As regards somewhat less ambitious 
projects, a hopeful factor in the situa- 
tion is the enterprise already dis- 
played by the Lancashire County 
Council in carrying out its not al- 
together enviable task as local plan- 
ning authority for a county so liberally 
besprinkled with county boroughs 
that they contain a very large propor- 
tion of the total population and indus- 
try of the geographical area, Using 
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only the powers of Section 126 of the 
Local Government Act, 1948, the 
Lancashire CC has played a leading 
part in promoting and carrying out 
development at Worsley, which it is 
estimated will by 1956 have provided 
accommodation for some 12,000 per- 
sons displaced from Salford, and has 
also lent its good offices in connection 
with development to house City of 
Manchester overspill at Middleton, 

To carry out this admirable policy 
an estate development section has 
been formed within the county plan- 
ning department staffed and equip- 
ped to co-operate with the staffs of 
receiving authorities to any degree 
desired, to the extent of preparing not 
only layouts and site plans but de- 
tailed contract drawings if necessary 
or, at the other extreme, merely 
to give general advice. The powers 
given by the Town Development Act 
ought to make it possible for activities 
of this kind to be greatly extended and 
facilitated and enable the formidable 
technical work involved to be less 
hampered by administrative and 
financial difficulties. 


Scale of Action Needed 


It is true that Mr Macmillan in 
March 1952 said that the Act was 
designed to assist a very small number 
of schemes, but his response to subse- 
quent questioning seemed to suggest 
that this reply was designed to fore- 
stall disappointment rather than to be 
taken literally, and although Section 
2 of the Act itself limits Exchequer 
help to development which is on a 
substantial scale and which will help 
to relieve congestion or over-popula- 
tion in large towns, it seems perfectly 
clear that the total estimated over- 
spill resulting from urban congestion 
in Lancashire of 639,100 persons can 
never be satisfactorily relocated un- 
less a dozen or more projects for this 
part of the country alone are given the 
benefit of the new provisions. 
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GLASGOW PLAN: SOME CRITICISMS 


The Town and Country Planning Association (Scottish Section) 
has submitted to the Secretary of State for Scotland the following 
comments on the Glasgow Development Plan 1951. 


1. General 
HE SURVEY report and written 
statement are so brief that it is 
difficult to assess the soundness 
of the proposals made. It would ap- 
pear that a complete survey of the 
area and its relation to the region and 
the whole country has not been 
undertaken so far and that reliance 
has been placed upon reports of in- 
vestigations made for other purposes. 
Little information is given with re- 
gard to population trends, traffic 
movements, industrial activity, age 
and overcrowding of industrial, com- 
mercial, and residential properties, 
etc. 

There is no evidence in the written 
statement that regional and national 
circumstances have been fully con- 
sidered. The plan is apparently an 
attempt to deal with the area within 
the city boundaries without regard 
to such considerations. The import- 
ance of Glasgow in relation to the 
Clyde Valley Region is so evident 
that due weight should have been 
given to the many factors governing 
the development of the whole area. 


2. Overspill 

The proposal to plan, by implica- 
tion, for a population of approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 means that on the 
basis of desirable densities an over- 
spill must be envisaged yet no pro- 
posal is included in the written state- 
ment or elsewhere for dealing with 
this very important problem. 


3. Green Belt 


The plan includes the preserva- 
tion of existing open spaces and the 


provision of others in new develop- 
ment areas on the basis of five acres 
per 1,000 inhabitants as far as possible. 
We are of the opinion that this should 
be a minimum standard. No attempt 
has been made to reserve a green belt 
or green wedges between the city and 
surrounding urban communities. 


4. Neighbourhood Units 


The plan does not attempt to guide 
development towards the formation 
of precincts and still less towards 
neighbourhood units. Every effort 
should be made to provide social 
centres appropriate to each unit. 


5. Central Area Development 


It is regretted that the central area 
or “hub” of the city is excluded from 
the plan. Developments within that 
area may militate against successful 
re-development of a worthy civic 
centre. 


6. Location of Industry 


The location of industry within the 
eight estates is admirable but other 
industrial sites scattered throughout 
the plan clearly require to be con- 
centrated so as to allow for the forma- 
tion of precincts and neighbourhood 
units as previously stated. 


J. Preservation of Historic Buildings 
There is no evidence in the written 
statement that consideration has been 
given to the preservation of objects of 
architectural and historic interest. 

It is respectfully urged that the 
foregoing points should receive due 
weight in the consideration of the 
plan. 
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PLANNING COMMENTARY 











Letchworth Accounts 

Once more First Garden City Ltd 
reports a quiet year, with little ex- 
penditure on new development—less 
in fact than the provision for de- 
preciation. The urban district coun- 
cil has built 330 houses during the 
year and private enterprise eight. In- 
dustrial development, it is implied, is 
checked by Board of Trade priority 
for unemployment areas. The com- 
pany’s net profit is up from £12,143 
to £15,236. After a transfer of £1,500 
to general reserve and £1,000 to a 
fund for the common good of the 
town, and provision for the usual 
dividend of 5 per cent, £10,889 is 
carried forward (£8,653 last year). 
Capital reserves remain at £402,722. 
There is no bank overdraft. Invest- 
ments in securities amount to 
£166,895. Thus the company is in a 
strong position. 

The directors welcome the aboli- 
tion of development charges, which 
they say would, long before the town 
was completed, have exceeded the 
amount that would have been re- 
ceivable under the agreed claim of 
£481,480 for lost values. They main- 
tain, with reason, that the increment 
in the value of its estate is due, not to 
general progress, but to the foresight 
and initiative of the company. It may 
be hoped that the new situation will 
refresh that initiative. 


Green Belt Defenders 

Radlett Green Belt Association, 
with a large membership, is fighting 
against proposals to build on land 
shown in the county development 
plan as green belt. It has published a 
very effective map in colour. Such 


activities widen public interest in 
planning. Schemes for housing in the 
green belt are being pressed by a 
local authority and a building firm, 
and there are always plausible reas- 
ons, even where a scheme is on 
balance wrong. The Radlett Associa- 
tion is well aware that encroach- 
ments can be approved by the con- 
currence of the planning authority 
and the Ministry; and indeed the 
plan itself is revisible every five years. 
So only permanent watchfulness by 
the public can safeguard green belts 
or planning standards or anything 
good in plans. We hope Radlett will 
encourage neighbouring places to 
start similar associations. 


Phone Call, TCPA, 10.30 a.m. 

Voice: ’s that the chairman? 

F7O : Yes: who’s speaking ? 

Voice: You ain’t ’eard of me. I just 
bin readin’ in the paper you don’t 
’old with flats. No more don’t me an’ 
my crowd in Mile End. We got a self- 
build society to build our own ’ouses, 
on’y we’re stuck. 

F7O: What’s the stick? 

Voice : Tahn and Country Plannin’. 
We got a bit o’ land right out at 
°Evanstree in ’Artfordshyre. All ready 
to start; but we can’t get nothink out 
of Tahn and Country Plannin’. 
Never saw such a slow bundle. You 
got any influence over ’em ? 

F7O: No, but we'd like to know 
more about your scheme. 

Voice : Oke. I'll send you the dope. 
If you can tell us how to do somethink 
with that bundle. . . 

F7O: Keep your end up. Tell 
everybody what you want including 
your local paper and your MP. 
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There must be somewhere you can 
go and planning has got to find it. 
Good luck! 


Phone Call, TCPA, 10.45 a.m. 

F7O: TCPA here. 

Voice: Perhaps you can help us. 
We’re the Heavenstree Knights of the 
Green Belt. The development plan 
shows all the land round us as green 
belt, but now we hear permission is 
likely to be given for a self-build 
housing scheme for a mob of East- 
enders. 

F7O: What—in the green belt ? 

Voice: I knew you’d be shocked. 
Isn’t it terrible? It has taken me 
years to get a permit to build my 
little house on a two-acre site, and 
now in a week they give wholesale 
permits to outsiders! Why can’t they 
build flats for them in Mile End? 
They’d be happier; they hate the 
country. 

F7O: Has permission been given? 

Voice: Don’t know; we fear the 
worst. Planners work like lightning 
when it’s a question of eating up agri- 
cultural land. What do you advise? 

F7O: Nil desperandum! Hope that 
for once the planning authorities will 
think before they decide. Keep up 
the fight; but don’t suggest one horror 
as a remedy for another! You can 
save the green belt without stacking 
Londoners in flats. . . Hullo... . are 
you there?. . . Bless the feller—he’s 
rung off. 


Private Building under Planning 
We are glad that it has been found 
possible to liberate private house- 
building from licensing, though of 
course we share the hope of archi- 
tects that the standard of design of 
speculative housing will be better 
than in the past. We hope the com- 
petition of speculative building may 
correct the tendency of a good deal of 
council housing to move away in im- 
portant respects from popular wishes. 
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For example, open front forecourts, 
which rejoice the soul of perambulat- 
ing aesthetes (if well maintained), 
are often detested by the tenants, 
who have a far greater stake in the 
matter. People may be won over to 
group gardening, and to paying for it, 
but they should not have these things 
thrust upon them. It is pretty certain 
the house buyer will not accept the 
high densities now being imposed in 
some of the new towns. The dice are 
of course heavily loaded against the 
would-be house-owner by the fact 
that subsidies are granted only for 
rented houses. 

By all means let us advise the 
speculative builder to look at some of 
the best public housing schemes for 
ideas on seemly exteriors. Conversely 
we advise the conscientious housing 
councillor to keep his eye on the 
work of speculative builders for ideas 
as to what people will choose for per- 
manent occupation. 


Urban Overloading 

The Royal Fine Art Commission, 
in its tenth report (Cmd. 8697, 
HMSO, 6d.), “has noted with grow- 
ing concern a tendency to excessive 
demands on limited space. The long- 
term interests of the country are not 
well served if Government and pri- 
vate promoters continue to overload 
central urban areas, particularly in 
London, with vast multi-storeyed 
blocks. Apart from traffic considera- 
tions, irreparable harm can be done 
to civic amenities and historic tradi- 
tions by such ruthless increases in 
scale.” 

Agreed : but immense harm is done 
also to human lives and to economic 
efficiency by the same overloading. It 
is a pity there is no Royal People’s 
Welfare Commission to back up the 
Art Commission on this point. It 
could cater for a public opinion that, 
nowadays little expressed, is potenti- 
ally hundreds of times as strong. 
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DEVELOPMENT VALUES 

Two views are here expressed on the Government White Paper on 
the T&SCP Acts 1947: Amendment of Financial Provisions 
(Cmd. 8699, HMSO, 6d.) First, an eminent consultant planner 
recalls the vital planning purposes of the financial provisions. 


HE SOLE concern ofa town plan- 

ner in considering the Govern- 
ment’s intentions, as revealed 

by the White Paper, is the extent to 
which they will, or will not, help to 
secure that the land of this country 
shall be put to its best use, in the 
interest of the community. In other 
words, whether or not they will facilit- 


ate sound town and country planning. 


A Little History 


Before considering the paper it 
may be advisable to recapitulate a 
little of the past history of compensa- 
tion and betterment. The first town 
planning Act, namely the Housing, 
Town Planning, etc. Act, 1909, pro- 
vided that any person whose pro- 
perty was injuriously affected by the 
making of a town planning scheme 
should be entitled to compensation. 
With the exception that property 
should not be deemed to be injuri- 
ously affected by reasonable pro- 
visions which “(with a view to 
securing the amenity of the area in- 
cluded in the scheme or any part 
thereof,) prescribe the space about 
buildings or limit the number of 
buildings to be erected, or prescribe 
the height or character of buildings”. 
N.B. 1. “Character” was interpreted 
to cover “use”; 2. The words in 
brackets were deleted by the 1919 
amending Act. Betterment could be 
claimed by the planning authority, 
up to 50 per cent. 

The Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1932, extended the provisions 
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free from compensation and raised 
betterment to 75 per cent. That Act 
remained in force until the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947, came 
into operation on 1 July 1948. It was 
in force when the Barlow Commis- 
sion was set up and in the Report of 
that Commission, published in Janu- 
uary 1940, it was stated that evidence 
had been placed before the Commis- 
sion that the difficulties encountered 
by planning authorities under the 
compensation and betterment pro- 
visions of the Act, “are so great as 
seriously to hamper the progress of 
planning throughout the country”’. 


The 1944 White Paper 


The Commission recommended 
that an expert committee should be 
appointed to examine the whole 
problem. That expert ‘“Uthwatt 
Committee” was appointed and re- 
ported in 1942. The Coalition Govern- 
ment considered the report and pro- 
duced its own solution in the White 
Paper on the Control of Land Use, 
which it laid before Parliament in 
1944. As stated in the present White 
Paper, the financial provisions of the 
1947 Act did not differ greatly from 
the proposals contained in the “‘Con- 
trol of Land Use’’. 

Those, and only those, provisions 
are now called in question, partly be- 
cause of the inflationary tendency 
which would have been caused by 
the issue of £300,000,000 of Govern- 
ment stock, by way of compensation, 
in one operation, and partly because 
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the 100 per cent development charge 
was highly unpopular and was said 
in effect to be increasing the cost of 
land to the developer. 


The New Proposals 


The Government has now pro-. 


duced a Bill to abolish the develop- 
ment charge and to repeal the pro- 
visions of the 1947 Act.relating to. the 
distribution of the £300 million fund 
in respect of depreciation of land 
values. 

It promises a second Bill, in the 
autumn of 1953, to provide (a) 
for the payment of full compensation 
by Government, for planning restric- 
tions (subject to certain exceptions 
upon the 1932 model) as and when 
development of land is prevented or 
seriously restricted; (b) to use the 
once for all reckoning of the 1947 Act 
as setting the upper limit of compen- 
sation payable for loss of develop- 
ment value. 

The complaint of the planning 
authorities, under the 1932 Act, was 
that they had to pay compensation, 
but found the collection of betterment 
somewhat illusory, although it had 
its value as a bargaining factor when 
dealing with claims for compensation. 
These were the main reasons which 
led the planning authorities to zone 
far too much land for building and to 
refrain from preserving green belts 
and land for agriculture. 


Danger of Weak Plans 


The Government now proposes to 
assume liability for compensation and 
therefore it might be said that the 
local planning authorities have no 
reason to object to the abolition of the 
development charge, i.e. of better- 
ment. What is compensable will be 
broadly determined by the develop- 
ment plans, which are approved by 
Government and which incidentally 
will have to be much more definite 
than are the present series. We must 
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be able to see our green belts and 
green wedges. Unless Government 
has more guts than had the old 
planning authorities, there -is a 
danger that it may exercise undue 
pressure on the present planning 
authorities, with a view to avoiding 
compensation. For how long will the 
Government of the day remember 
that the Government of 1952 got out 
of paying £300,000,000 down? 
Present parsimony on roads, despite 
the millions paid by motorists, is not 
an encou‘aging precedent. 

This danger will, however, be 
lessened, if the 1932 freedoms from 
compensation are suitably and fairly 
extended, and if they can be applied 
to the vagueness of a development 
plan, in comparison with the pre- 
cision of a scheme under the 1932 
Act. 


Value on Compulsory Purchase 


The 1947 Act has played its part in 
enabling this Government to fix an 
upper limit of compensation. Local 
authorities will, in future, be able to 
acquire land at its then existing use 
value plus the admitted claim on the 
£300,000,000 fund. There is, how- 
ever, a point that must be carefully 
watched, namely when purchase is 
for the purpose of a non-profit earning 
use, such as playing fields. In such 
cases, the Central Land Board based 
the development charge on one- 
quarter of the value of the land for 
house building. It would be fatal for 
the community if either local authori- 
ties or sports clubs were put in a 
worse position under the new dis- 
pensation. 

The intentions of the Government 
as set out in the White Paper are on 
the whole impeccable, but it is clear 
that a great deal of thought will have 
to be put into framing the second Bill, 
and we are grateful to Mr Macmillan 
for his invitation to us to put forward 
suggestions for his consideration, 
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A SENSIBLE APPROACH 


The second view on the development values question is that of a 
chartered surveyor who is also a Member of Parliament. He com- 


mends the White Paper and the Bill. 


T THE root of all planning 
A legislation is the problem of 
the extent to which limitations 
may, in the public interest, be placed 
upon land use without payment of 
compensation from public funds. If 
it is decided that compensation 
ought to be paid in certain cases, 
there then arise such considerations 
as the basis upon which compensa- 
tion should be assessed and the 
source from which it should come. 
One of the reasons why there has 
not in the past been really effective 
planning control over development 
is that the obligation to pay com- 
pensation to owners of land who 
were refused permission to develop, 
or whose right to develop was 
seriously curtailed, placed a heavier 
prospective burden upon local auth- 
orities than many of them were able 
to accept. For this reason powers 
which were permissive and not man- 
datory were seldom used. 


Weakness of Pre-war Acts 


The 1932 Act provided that if the 
value of any land was increased as a 
result of a planning scheme, planning 
authorities could, upon the sale or de- 
velopment of the land, collect up to 
75 per cent of the betterment. In 
practice the betterment charge was 
seldom collected. 

It was in the failure to arrive at 
workable solutions of the allied 
problems of compensating some own- 
ers for refusal of planning permission 
and collecting a betterment charge 
where planning schemes had en- 
hanced the value of the land of 
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others that the comparative in- 
effectiveness of pre-war planning 
legislation lay. 

The 1947 Act’s solution was to 
nationalize development rights in 
land and to allow owners whose de 
velopment values were confiscated 
the right to claim compensation. for 
loss of these values upon a global sum 
of £300,000,000. Thereafter the right 
to develop could be acquired from 
the State upon payment of a de- 
velopment charge. 


£300 Million too Little 


There are two things to be said 
about the £300,000,000. First, that it 
was inadequate as a measure of com- 
pensation for the loss of development 
rights; secondly, that a simultaneous 
pay-out in the summer of 1953, as 
was provided in the Act, was un- 
necessary in conception and would 
certainly be inflationary in effect. 

As to its inadequacy, the agreed 
claims total £350,000,000, but they 
would have been greatly in excess of 
this but for two factors. 

In the first place many owners, in 
spite of official exhortations, failed to 
submit claims: in the second, the de 
minimis provisions of Section 63 
ruled out thousands of claims, many 
for large sums, for no better reason 
than because they happened to 
amount to less than 10 per cent of the 
restricted value, and if my own ex- 
perience as a chartered surveyor is a 
guide, I believe that many more were 
never submitted because the claim- 
ants’ advisers, after going through all 
the processes of valuation, found that 
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their claims, though substantial, 
failed to qualify under this section or 
the equivalent section of the Scottish 
Act. As to the inflationary effect of a 
simultaneous payment of 
£300,000,000 to between 400,000 
and 450,000 successful claimants 
there can be no doubt, and few dis- 
pute the feckless nature of thé decision 
to make these payments irrespective 
of whether loss is suffered or not. 


TOWN 


The Development Charges 


Four years’ experience of the im- 
position of development charges at a 
100 per cent has sufficed to show that 
they have acted as deterrents against 
desirable development. 

Moving in harmony with all levels 
of public opinion the Government 
has abolished these hated imposts, 
has substituted a “‘pay as you go” 
compensation plan for the inflation- 
ary distribution of the global sum 
and has restored a free land market. 

Two main objections are urged 
against the Government’s proposals. 

It is said that the abandonment of 
the principle of betterment takes us 
back to the jungle days before the 
wisdom distilled by Uthwatt out of 
Barlow had been enshrined in the 
Silkin Act; back we were to 1931—no 
compensation fund, no principles, no 
plan. Let us examine this contention. 

There have in the past been many 
abortive attempts to recover socially 
created land values, but in no case was 
itever proposed to retain the amounts 
recovered in a separately identifiable 
fund. Nowadays the Exchequer col- 
lects more than half the profits of 
every successful development; there 
is no exception to this general rule, 
though in some cases it is the rate 
collector, and not the tax gatherer, 
who shares the loot. If a man builds a 
house he creates rateable value; if he 
enlarges a factory or extends his shop, 
he increases his capacity to make a 
profit; if he is a builder or an estate 
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developer, his emoluments arise di- 
rectly from the development. Many of 
our old ideas about the need for the 
recovery of betterment have been 
outmoded by the scope and present 
level of taxation upon enterprise. 


May Fear Treasury Influence? 


It is also claimed that the fact that 
the Treasury will now foot the bill for 
compensation for planning restric- 
tions will tempt the Treasury to 
interfere directly with planning de- 
cisions. Upon this three things ought 
to be said. 

Taking the broadest view, good 
planning is a major interest of govern- 
ment, for it can do much to foster 
business efficiency and the full utili- 
zation of our natural resources; it is 
thus in full accord with Treasury 
aspirations. 

Secondly, all expenditure for public 
purposes must be regulated with due 
regard for public economy and in 
accordance with our ability to afford 
it—and expenditure upon planning 
can no more be exempted from this 
requirement than. can expenditure, 
for example, upon defence or the 
social services. Thirdly, if the Minis- 
ters concerned should feel in any year 
that their estimates have been so 
slashed by the Treasury that they will 
be unable to fulfil their planning 
functions they have in their hands the 
traditional remedies of argument, 
expostulation, appeal, and, in the 
last resort, resignation. 


Advancing Planning 

In dealing drastically with the un- 
workable and unpopular financial 
provisions of the 1947 Act, the 
Government has shown a practical 
and sensible approach to a difficult 
problem. The proposals in the White 
Paper justify a belief that next 
Session’s larger measure will, with 
the present Bill, advance and simplify 
effective planning. 
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HOUSING IN COMMUNIST COUNTRIES: II 


HINA AND Czechoslovakia are 
i perhaps the two greatest con- 
trasts in Communist regimes. 
Race, language, and historical tra- 
ditions could not be more different. 
The respective political atmospheres 
in Prague and Peking were also 
quite different. In Czechoslovakia the 
rich heritages of the past appear to 
weigh embarrassingly on the new 
rulers in Prague Castle. In China, the 
traditions of a proud and courtly 
people seemed to serve only as 
secure foundations for a confident 
new society. Whereas there was 
obvious tension and uncertainty in 
Prague when I was there in the early 
autumn, there was determination 
and élan in Peking. 
Perhaps the best way of illustrating 
the differences is to describe two 
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housing schemes, one at Lidice and 
the other near Shanghai. Surprisingly 
the houses are not very different out- 
wardly. But there was great differ- 
ence in the approach to the problems 
and the attitude of the inhabitants. 


A Czech Memorial Village 


Lidice is.only a few kilometres 
from Prague. It was the scene of one 
of the most savage massacres of the 
whole of World War II when the 
Germans executed its entire male 
population and destroyed every build- 
ing as a reprisal for the shooting of 
Heydrich. 

The new Lidice is intended as a 
memorial to those who were put to 
death. It stands a few hundred yards 
away from the site of the old village, 
in which there remains a low wall, 


New cottages at Lidice, Czechoslovakia 
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Plan of Lidice: Centre 


about three feet high, against which 
the executions took place. Here and 
there are also to be found heaps of 
rubble marking the sites of houses. 
There is nothing else to give any 
indication that a village once stood 
there except a newly erected museum 
containing photographs and a few 
pathetic personal effects of the men 
and boys who were the last citizens of 
the original Lidice. 


Echoes of the Tragedy 


The new Lidice is as yet little more 
than a growing housing estate of 
traditional houses pleasantly sited 
along newly made roads. The houses 
are nearly all the same and are built 
at a very low density, of approxi- 
mately six or eight to the acre. The 
sun was setting as my wife and I 
walked along the road, stopping here 
and there to look at the gardens of the 
houses. A few children came out and 


stared at us. Sometimes they were 
followed by their mothers. 

Finally, one handsome woman in 
her middle thirties invited us in to 
see her home which contained a 
spacious living-room, tastefully fur- 
nished by British standards. She ex- 
plained to us that the houses in the 
village were reserved for the sur- 
vivors of the original massacre. 
Surprisingly, it seems to me, the 
widows and mothers of the men who 
had been killed had nearly all come 
back despite the memories associated 
with the district. They had been given 
houses which had been furnished for 
them with modern Czech furniture, 
some of which is quite familiar to 
readers of English women’s journals, 
and they had also been granted a 
state pension. The woman we were 
talking to had lost her husband in the 
shooting. One of her children had 
been shot also. Another had dis- 
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New Communist state store recently opened 
in Peking 


appeared in a concentration camp 
and she herself had spent five years 
in Ravensbruck. Now she had mar- 
ried again and had one boy of two. 
“Yes—I am happy,” she claimed 
stoically. 


Fittings and Facilities 


The woman took us into the tiled 
kitchen which had a sink in the corner 
with a cold-water tap and in the 
other corner a coal-burning cooking- 
range. Under the kitchen was a base- 
ment with a boiler which heated the 
house centrally. Upstairs was a small 
bathroom and three smallish bed- 
rooms. 

Coming downstairs again we were 
shown the geese which were being 
fattened for Christmas. ‘“‘What about 
schools, shops, and other facilities ?”’ 
we asked. 

“These have yet to be built,” we 
were told. “They will come.in due 
course but the village council has 
met and decided that the first 
priority is the cemetery,” went on the 
woman. 
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Demand for Burial Ground 

Apparently the generally expressed 
view amongst the women, who are 
the majority, was that some of them 
were getting old; and as their hus- 
bands or sons lay buried in a common 
grave, they were particularly anxious 
that facilities should be provided for 
them to be buried nearby when the 
time came. That the Government 
were attending to the matter and 
hoped to build a fine new cemetery 
very shortly was the information we 
got. 

Of course Lidice is not typical of 
Czechoslovakia. But undoubtedly it 
will be a long time before the chain 
of events which have befallen that 
country since 1938 are forgotten. 

In the meanwhile there is bound to 
be some clinging to the dead past, 
especially since confidence in the 
future is unlikely to be engendered by 
recent political events. People appear 
to be living more for the day and 
thinking less of tomorrow and neither 
lead to good planning and housing. 


A Chinese Housing Scheme 


The housing estate at Shanghai 
was quite different. As our car 
turned into it we were surrounded by 
hundreds of delighted Chinese school- 
children eager to examine these 
strange visitors. Soon the headman 
of the village arrived and also the 
headwoman. They took us off to a 
community hall where they gave us 
cups of the interminable tea one gets 
in China. 

His village, the headman explained, 
was to house industrial workers from 
the slums of Shanghai. It was some 
village too, already holding 12,000 
people and intending to absorb 
50,000 by the end of next year! 


One Room per Family 

The houses, laid out in avenues 
with trees planted along the sides, 
might have been anywhere in the 
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world. They were of typical modern 
English local authority style in 
terraces of four. Inside, however, we 
were obviously in China. The houses 
had an average of six rooms, a 
kitchen with a wood-burning stove, 
and a sink with a cold water tap. 
There was no bathroom but a flush 
lavatory. There were six families 
living in the house, one family to 
each room. And to them it was 
dreamland compared with the in- 
sanitary hovels of Shanghai from 
which they had come. 

The cost of building was low by 
British standards—each six-roomed 
house costing, we were told, about 
£400. Rents were related to income 
asin Russia. 

The furniture in each room was of 
the simplest. There were beds and a 
large trunk or two. There was seldom 
anything else. ‘There was no room for 
it. 
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School, Health Centre, Roads 

Outside we were shown new 
school buildings, again in outward 
appearance, not so very different from 
Britain, and a new health centre. 
Shops had not been considered as far 
as I could discover, as everyone did 
their buying in Shanghai, probably 
at the factory Co-op. 

Roads were cobbled, not unlike 
those of Lancashire. The layout was 
quite pleasant and the densities were 
in the region of ten houses to the 
acre, although the number of people 
in each house must be remembered. 

After a look round, and a sing-song 
from a crowd of tiny tots who had 
gathered and were conducted by a 
pleasant girl of eighteen or nineteen 
who was possibly a schoolteacher, we 
struggled back to the car through 
what must have been the whole 
12,000 population who had come to 
the estate so far. 


New housing estate near Shanghai started during the Communist regime 
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Apparently the project had only 
been begun a year before and it was 
hoped to finish in early 1954. 

Nothing could have been a greater 
contrast from Lidice. Here were no 
thoughts of the past but only of the 
future. But the Shanghai suburb is no 
more typical of China than Lidice is 
of Czechoslovakia, except as ex- 
amples of the different atmospheres 
in these Communist states and as 
showpieces of what each country 
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considers its best modern housing. 

It would be presumptuous to draw 
any conclusions beyond the obvious, 
which is that although difficulties are 
far greater, China’s housing was far 
more interesting. The houses were not 
quite as good but the people in them 
were so different that one forgot the 
rest, and after all people, their way of 
living, and their confidence in the 
future eventually decide what towns 
will look like. 


At Watersmeet 


This photograph was taken at one 
of the most famous “beauty spots” 
in Southern England—but facing 
downstream instead of upstream in 
the usual way. This is Watersmeet 
(National Trust) near Lynmouth as 
it was on 7 October, nearly eight 
weeks after the great flood. 

The real point of the photograph is 
to show the height to which trees 
were barked. These oaks (two in 


foreground, two in right background) 
look quite healthy now, but their 
bark and cambium have been de- 
stroyed by boulders and driftwood to 
heights varying from four to six feet, 
so they must surely die. Presumably, 
there are many hundreds of trees in 
similar plight along the East and 
West Lyn rivers, the Barle, the Exe, 
and perhaps even Badgeworthy 
Water. 
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LANDSCAPING AT CRAWLEY 


This article considers details of landscape, layout, and amenity at 
Crawley New Town. All photographs are by the author. 


houses accommodating more 

than three million have been 
built in England, Scotland, Wales, 
and Northern Ireland. Wherever one 
goes, evidence of blindness to all the 
decencies of landscape architecture, 
both urban and rural, accompany 
this immense building effort. Fortu- 
nately exceptions do occur. 

The creation of new neighbour- 
hoods and new towns presents an un- 
rivalled opportunity of securing a 
closely integrated development—the 
implementation of a policy of land- 


Seer THE war well over a million 
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scape (or townscape, if you prefer') 
instead of a ‘“‘cosmetic” approach on 
completion of the project. 

The broader aspects of the more 
generally accepted facts of landscape 
architecture have been voluminously 
considered during recent years. Ac- 
cepting the fact that such essentials as 
the adequate provision of public open 
space form an integral part of the 
master plan, we come down to detail, 
down to earth, for it is with detail 
that urban landscape is primarily 
concerned. 

* We don’t.— Eb. 


Existing trees incorporated in lawns forming part of ““The Link” provide the central feature 


% ,Y 


of this unit. A generous setting enables these fine trees to be fully appreciated 








Stone capped g in. brick walls and woven 

wood screen above provides interest of 

texture, colour, proportion, and form in 
addition to privacy 


“Token” barriers to front gardens provide 
adequate protection and retain the sense of 
openness 





Imaginative treatment unites adjacent parts 
of the layout into an interesting and easy 
flowing development 
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Appreciation of the Site 

A consideration of siting, grouping, 
and orienting of buildings, divorced 
from the means whereby such features 
of the landscape are to be reconciled 
with their setting, is indeed courting 
disharmony. 

An essential prerequisite to the 
drawing board stage is a thorough- 
going, sympathetic appreciation of 
the sites. Indeed, the sketch plan 
stage may well be prepared on the 
site. 

Foremost of the natural features of 
a site, other than large groups of trees, 
lakes, etc., is the contour. The ex- 
ample from Crawley illustrates the 
regard paid to contours; houses on the 
higher side are terraced with doors 
gaily painted in different colours and, 
accentuating the differences of level 
in this comparatively flat side, there 
are bungalows facing on to a green 
link. 


Utilization of Existing Trees 

One of the more hopeful signs in 
contemporary town development is 
the retaining of existing trees and 
their skilful incorporation in the lay- 
out. The sense of maturity thus com- 
municated may be used to added 
advantage in effecting a more har- 
monious transition from one type of 
building development to another: 
e.g., flats and houses, schools, and 
private dwellings. Again, mature 
trees as a means of punctuating the 
scene are used to good purpose in 
providing a foil between groups of 
facing development and in lending a 
sense of mystery to an otherwise less 
intriguing scene. At Crawley many 
ways in which mature trees may pro- 
vide a foil to flank walls of buildings 
and to rear gardens, whether border- 
ing main roads or within a neigh- 
bourhood, are exploited to the full. 

The indigenous trees of the Craw- 
ley site are chiefly oak and silver 
birch in woodland. Whilst the former 
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This layout, illustrated on page 87, is typical of the maximum use made of contours on a 
comparatively level site and the opening up of existing trees along the highway 


offer good promise of long life, trees 
of a more graceful character such as 
birch and ash are not common 
throughout the area so far developed. 
Their absence is conspicuous, but 
steps have been taken to plant such 
subjects in positions where heavy 
shade is to be avoided. The groups 
of three-story flats in West Green 
neighbourhood are in some cases set 
off against trees having qualities of 
finer tracery. 

On the whole good results have 
been achieved by avoiding the temp- 
tation to dispose conveniently of ex- 
isting trees by shutting them off with 
development. The provision of roads, 
roughly parallel to rows or belts of 
trees with accompanying irregular 
footpaths, provides opportunity for 
development at right angles or 


obliquely to such roads to secure the 
maximum amenity value from the 
trees. 


Detail of Layout 

Originality in detail of layout is a 
major factor in creating a sense of 
well-being and pleasantness, and is 
evidenced throughout the portion of 
the new town so far completed. In- 
stances are too numerous to consider 
in detail here, but are nevertheless of 
considerable amenity value. 

The closely linked problems of 
securing privacy and ensuring a 
maximum degree of “‘openness” are 
approached imaginatively and bold- 
ly. A policy has evolved whereby all 
reasonable privacy is secured in re- 
spect of domestic back gardens, whilst 
experiments have been made on the 
assumption that front gardens are 
more than a purely personal concern, 
involving the interests of the com- 
munity as a whole. 

Some measures taken to seclude 
private gardens have already been 
referred to. The principal problems 
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involved are “turning the corner” 
and “flank walls”. The experiment 
of providing single story old persons’ 
dwellings, linking development at 
road junctions and turns, has met 
with varying degrees of success in 
local authority schemes. Their use in 
Crawley is generally considered a 
happy solution to the problem; due 
possibly to the good proportions of 
the development; and the use of good 
bricks which are readily available in 
the locality. A more original way of 
dealing with corners is the use of 
“corner flats’’ which provides a bold 
means of breaking the corner and 
lends itself to the provision of archi- 
tectural features. 

The varieties of treatment include 
screening walls, sometimes incorpora- 
ting electricity sub-stations and plant- 
ed with trees and shrubs; curved flank 
walls giving emphasis to the road pat- 
tern and set in green sward; and low 
walls of flagstones set vertically with 
woven wood screens above supported 
by steel and concrete posts not visible 
from the street. Andéther solution is 
a stone-capped g in. brick wall ap- 
proximately 18 in. high with woven 
wood screen above. The contribution 
made by such details to the character 
of a locality will be evident; not only 
are aspects of privacy involved but 
factors of texture, colour and pro- 
portion. 

The Corporation’s early and bold 
experiment in communal front gard- 
ens, devoid of all barriers but planted 
with groups of low growing shrubs, 
has met with considerable opposition 
due to lack of privacy. Experiments, 
which are proving satisfactory, in- 
clude the provision of dwarf walls or 
low hedges. Grass areas forming part 
of the highway are unfenced, apart 
from temporary protection after seed- 
ing, and are maintained by contract. 

Of the numerous practical prob- 
lems involved in securing landscape 
treatment, one of the most pressing is 
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that of avoiding damage and conse- 
quent deterioration and death of ex- 
isting trees. It is frequently desirable 
to arrange the layout so that trees 
border new roads or footpaths and in 
the construction of these and in the 
laying of drains and services large 
excavating equipment is used. Hand- 
ling of the machinery requires great 
care, particularly where swinging 
buckets are employed. Sufficient 
space should be allowed for the plant 
so as to avoid excessive interference 
with roots in excavating. Differences 
of level may also lead to the necessity 
for soil regulation, thus creating the 
danger of leaving roots unduly ex- 
posed, or alternatively, raising the 
soil level around trees so as to deprive 
roots of essential air. 


Conflicting Claims 


It is not infrequently argued that 
the claims of industry and amenity 
cannot be reconciled. A survey on 
foot of Crawley’s partly developed in- 
dustrial area defies such contentions. 
Not only are the industrial buildings 
of interest but their open areas are 
adequately screened and the accom- 
panying highway retains trees set in 
green verges. A point of particular 
interest concerns the use of approxi- 
mately nineteen acres of grassland 
situated between a projected factory 
and a major residential road. The 
problem as to how this land could 
be protected as a “‘buffer’” between 
the highway and the industry was 
solved as the result of the firm’s sug- 
gestion. Vitamins Ltd required space 
for cattle grazing in connection with 
their research work and the grass- 
land proved to be a solution not only 
to their problem but to the Corpora- 
tion’s also—as it is maintained free of 
cost to the public and with the added 
interest of animal life! It is anticipated 
that the maintenance of this grazing 
buffer will be provided for in the 
lease. Not only so, but an adjacent 
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wood should be retained if at all 
possible as a natural filter on the 
windward side of the factory. The 
retention of this area also, in its 
existing state, was one of the firm’s 


gI 
hopes. Perhaps the interests of in- 
dustry and the desire to maintain a 
high standard of amenity are not as 
incompatible as we are often tempted 
to believe. 


Wistman’s Wood 


In the United Kingdom there are 
several patches of countryside which 
are of special interest to naturalists 
because they represent rare survivals 
from the past—either of “‘natural’’ 
condition or of bygone methods of 
cultivation. The place where the kite 
still breeds in Wales; Kingley Vale 
with its yews; Burnham Beeches; 
Wicken Fen . . . these are a few of the 
company. Among the lesser-known 
and smaller units is Wistman’s Wood 
near Two Bridges in the centre of 
Dartmoor. This is considered to be an 
example of “‘virgin”’ oak forest, but it 
cannot truly be called typical since 
none of the trees exceeds 28 feet in 
height and most are under 18 feet— 
this despite the fact that several must 





be more than 500 years old. The wood 
is at a high elevation (about 1,250 to 
1,350 feet, which is extreme for un- 
sheltered oak woods) and the trees 
grow among great boulders which 
form a “clatter” along the hillside 
above and a little to the east of the 
West Dart, here a small brook. In the 
crooks of the trees themselves, and on 
their horizontal branches, grow many 
epiphytes, from ferns and whortle- 
berries to other trees such as holly and 
rowan or mountain ash. The four 
acres of Wistman’s Wood are pri- 
marily of interest to naturalists but 
the place is worth a visit from anyone 
concerned with the history of the 
countryside or the land surface of this 
island. 
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POST-WAR PLANNING IN HOLLAND 


Holland has reached the stage where she must choose between an 


intensified scale of industrialization or large-scale emigration. The 


author of this article has recently returned from Holland. 


OLLAND’S POST-WAR planning 
H problems are those of an ex- 
panding economy. In addi- 
tion to the tasks of reconstruction, her 
difficulties centre on the rival claims 
on land—housing, food, open space, 
and industrial development for a 
rapidly expanding population. 

A few figures will show the size of 
the reconstruction problems. Out of 
2 million dwellings, 80,000 were de- 
stroyed during the war, and a further 
40,000 heavily damaged. By 1951, 
most of the latter had been repaired, 
and over 15,000 temporary homes 
had been built. In 1951 58,666 
dwellings were built, 24,310 by local 


by P. C. N. MARSTON 


authorities, 16,039 by housing as- 
sociations (on a co-operative basis), 
and 18,317 by private enterprise. All 
available living space is strictly dis- 
tributed, largely by conversion of 
bigger buildings (some proportion of 
the costs being borne by the govern- 
ment), and by the provision of Duplex 
houses. During the shortage, these 
can house two families, and can be 
converted later at reasonable cost. 
As many as thirty different methods of 
prefabrication are now in use and 
with the help of state grants towards 
research and production, it is hoped 
to build an average of 10,000 non- 
traditional dwellings a year. 


Terraced houses at Emmeloord 
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Two-bedroom prefabricated houses at Oostzahn, Amsterdam. Built by the municipality of 
Amsterdam. Shower instead of bathroom, no central heating. Rent: 15s. a week 


Rebuilding of Rotterdam 

Rotterdam provides a typical ex- 
ample of Holland’s reconstruction 
work. In May 1940 fires caused by a 
German bombardment destroyed 645 
acres in the centre of the town. In 
1946, a comprehensive reconstruc- 
tion plan was published. The prin- 
ciple of the plan is the decentraliza- 
tion of industry and housing, and the 
attraction of new industry to the de- 
velopment areas in the outskirts to 
counterbalance the preponderance of 
the port in the life of the city. The 
most important reconstruction pro- 
jects include a new central railway 
station to replace three existing scat- 
tered ones, a new river bridge (the 
present one is both too narrow and 
too low), large blocks of shop 
premises with spacious pavement ap- 
proaches for pedestrians only, a new 
cultural centre, slum clearance and 
rehousing schemes in the northern 
part of the town, residential exten- 
sions, particularly in the south, based 
on “neighbourhood unit”’ principles, 
a traffic system designed to divert all 
fast and heavy traffic from the town 
centre, and a basin for inland ship- 
ping connected to the necessary 
business premises. The harbour has 
been completely restored, largely 


with ERP funds, and large blocks of 
new shops, offices, and flats are visible 
all over the city. 

Since 1900, the population has 
doubled from 5 million to 10 million. 
A further increase of 2 million by 1970 
is forecast. The density of population 
per square kilometre in 1950 was 297 
(cf. Britain 206). These facts, and 
the prohibitive expense of founda- 
tions in the soft earth, are causing in- 
creasing emphasis on flat-building, 
both in the cities and medium-sized 
towns. There is fear that, even in the 
villages, the present standards of 
density (four per acre) will not be 
maintained. At The Hague, for ex- 
ample, further building extensions 
have become almost impossible, al- 
though a scheme housing 15,000 to 
20,000 at Moerwyk is well under way. 
Rival claims between housing and 
glasshouse food cultivation in the 
Westland district nearby have caused 
considerable tension. 


Industrial Amsterdam 


Amsterdam is Holland’s most 
rapidly expanding city. It is above all 
a commercial centre, and the damage 
inflicted on its harbour and airport 
in September 1944 was therefore es- 
pecially serious. Over ‘125,000 of its 
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838,000 inhabitants are employed 
in industry, largely shipbuilding and 
engineering. Amsterdam’s plan for 
the next fifty years includes indus- 


trial development, mostly to the north: 


and south-east, balanced by housing 
to the south and west. Enormous 
housing projects have already been 
launched, chiefly in additions to the 
pre-war garden suburbs of Oostzahn 
and Nieuwendam, and development 
at Frankendaal and Slotermeer. It is 
‘estimated that altogether 110,000 
homes will have to be built in Amster- 
dam by the year 2000. 

The plan provides for suburbs of a 
density of twenty-eight to the acre, a 
new outer railway, to relieve traffic 
through the congested central station, 
fast main roads through Utrecht and 
Rotterdam to Germany and Belgium, 
a green belt to the west and north, 
extensive canal development and 
three tunnels under the estuary. 
Schiphol airport is eventually to 
cover 3,000 acres, and Forest Park, 
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the recreation area of 2,200 acres, 
comprising playgrounds, playing 
fields, an open-air theatre, a boating 
course, and beautifully laid out paths 
and groves with skilfully designed 
alternations of meadows and woods, 
is already one-third completed. 


Land Reclamation 


A convenient but expensive con- 
tribution towards a solution of Hol- 
land’s land (and food) shortage lies in 
her gigantic land reclamation pro- 
jects in the Zuider Zee. When 
finished, four new polders will yield 
550,000 acres of farming land. Since 
the enclosing dam against the North 
Sea was completed in 1932, two 
polders have been completed. The 
second of these, the north-eastern 
polder (with an area of 120,000 acres) 
was begun in 1936 and finished in 
1949, the German occupation being 
responsible for the delay. In the first 
years, the land was exploited by the 
State, and was divided into farms of 


Maisonettes and shops and (right) old people’s houses at Haarlem 
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1,250 acres. Shortages of material and 
labour after the war delayed the 
building of farms and the leasing of 
the new land by the Government to 
private farmers. The largest settle- 
ment under construction is Emme- 
loord, with an estimated population 
of 10,000, and it will be encircled by 
ten villages. The whole polder will 
have 40,000 inhabitants, about 50 
per cent of whom will be employed in 
agriculture. Various forms of light 
industry will be developed in Emme- 
loord. Construction of water and 
electricity supplies, schools and shops, 
is proceeding rapidly. 


Planning Machinery 


Holland’s planning machinery in- 
vites comparison with our own. The 
country consists of eleven provinces 
which in turn consist of smaller areas 
of local authority. As far as these 
smaller areas are concerned, the 
central government is an authority 
of appeal. Their affairs are chiefly 
supervised by the provincial auth- 
ority. Correspondingly, three types 
of plan are drawn up: national, re- 
gional, and municipal. The broader 
principles of the first are imple- 
mented in the last two, and details 
of individual importance are worked 
out, and then approved from above. 
For their planning decisions, larger 
towns have planning departments, 
whilst smaller authorities make use 
of private consultants. Working in 
conjunction with the officials are 
planning staffs and committees deal- 
ing with specialized aspects of wider 
problems, both of regional and of 
municipal plans. A municipal plan, 
once accepted by the local authority, 
must be approved by the provincial 
authority, and appeal can be made to 
the Government. Regional plans are 
subject to State approval. All plans 
must be thrown open to public in- 
spection. They are generally en- 
forced by the complete prohibition of 
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any building which does not conform. 

Many plans, of varying types and 
importance, are in preparation. For 
example, a network of bicycle routes, 
quite independent of road traffic, is 
being planned. To an Englishman, 
this may sound absurd, but in Hol- 
land there is an average of one bi- 
cycle to every 2°5 persons. A system 
of specially built tracks, or improved 
country tracks, is envisaged, connect- 
ing dense residential areas with holi- 
day centres and passing through 
places of cultural interest. 

Holland has reached the stage at 
which she must choose between an 
intensified scale of industrialization 
and large-scale emigration. The ex- 
tent to which industrial effort has 
increased since the war leaves no 
doubt as to the path she has chosen. 
Priority in land allocation is given to 
industry in development areas, e.g. 
the blast furnaces at Velsen, and the 
extensions to the colossal Vlaardingen 
oil refinery on the Maas, near Rotter- 
dam. Both schemes will involve con- 
siderable increases in density of popu- 
lation in the west, but this will be 
counterbalanced to some extent by 
industrial expansion in other smaller 
towns. Holland has thrown off the 
traditionally agricultural preponder- 
ance in her economy, and, with the 
help of a rigorous and constructive 
system of national planning, she is 
rapidly regaining and improving 
upon her pre-war prosperity. 
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Legal Notes 
L 


When various emergency powers 
came up for annual review towards 
the end of 1952, the Government de- 
cided not to renew defence regulation 
68 C.A., but to rely on planning 
powers to control the conversion of 
dwelling houses to non-residential 
uses. The regulation was administered 
by the local housing authorities, and 
in so far as these are not planning 
authorities (either in their own right 
as in the case of county boroughs, or 
by delegation as in the case of some 
county districts) they have now lost 
direct control over such conversions. 
But the effect of this will be mitigated 
by the fact that the Minister has made 
a direction requiring planning 
authorities to consult the local hous- 
ing authority before granting per- 
mission under the T. & C. P. Act for 
the conversion of a dwelling house to 
a non-residential use; in the event of 
disagreement the matter is to be 
referred to the Minister. 

Even so, local authority opinion 
appears to be far from satisfied. One 
of the local government papers has 
suggested that, where a dwelling 
house is in an area zoned by the 
development plan for non-residential 
use, the local planning authority 
could not lawfully refuse permission 
to convert a house to a use in con- 
formity with the plan; it was also 
suggested that the housing shortage is 
not a matter which can properly be 
taken into account in deciding an 
application for planning permission. 
In my opinion both these contentions 
are fallacious. 
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Section 14 of the T&CP Act pro- 
vides that in considering an applica- 
tion for planning permission, the 
planning authority are to have regard 
to the provisions of the development 
plan, so far as material thereto, and to 
any other material considerations. 
Now, there is a rule of interpretation 
of documents known as the ejusdem 
generis rule which says that, where 
particular words are followed by 
general words, the latter are to be 
canstrued as being of the same kind as 
the particular words. The article I 
have referred to suggests that this rule 
applies to section 14. If this were 
correct, then it would seem to follow 
that “‘any other material considera- 
tions’’ must be limited to considera- 
tions of a type similar to the develop- 
ment plan. Apart from the fact that 
such an interpretation appears to be 
almost meaningless, I think it is quite 
clear that the ejusdem generis rule does 
not apply here. Section 14 has not yet 
been considered by the courts, but 
from cases such as Anderson v. Anderson 
(1895) and Allen v. Emmerson (1944) 
it seems safe to assert that the ejusdem 
generis rule is not applicable, and that 
the words “‘any other material con- 
siderations” are to be given their 
natural meaning. These considera- 
tions must, of course, be “planning” 
considerations, but there can be little 
doubt that these are wide enough to 
include a housing shortage. 


Hotel Analogy 

That the housing shortage is a 
proper consideration to take into 
account is supported by the recent 
decision of the Minister on an appeal 
against the refusal of the London 
County Council to grant planning 
permission for the conversion of the 
May Fair Hotel into offices. The 
Minister dismissed the appeal on the 
ground that there is a shortage of 
hotel accommodation in London. 

A. E. TELLING, Barrister-at-Law. 
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PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET - COVENT GARDEN - LONDON °* WC2 


THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 
ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty 
in obtaining through their local booksellers. 


With Postage 
SOCIAL QUESTIONS IN HOUSING AND TOWN 
PLANNING, by Catherine Bauer 2s. gd. 


DEVELOPMENT OF HEMEL HEMPSTEAD NEW 
TOWN, Hemel Hempstead Development Corporation 5s. 6d. 


NEW TOWNS by L. E. White 4s. od. 


TOWARDS NEW TOWNS FOR AMERICA, by Clarence 
Stein £1 115. od. 


MASTER PLAN FOR CWMBRAN NEW TOWN, Cwmbran 
Development Corporation ios. 6d. 
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NEW TOWNS AND THE CASE FOR THEM 
by LORD BEVERIDGE, KCB 


A compact statement of the reasons for starting new towns at 
a healthy distance from large cities, the methods adopted for 
building them in England and Wales and Scotland, and the 
administrative, economic, and social problems encountered in 
the first few years. The author, himself chairman of a new town 
development corporation, aims at “‘a balanced view of the new 
town movement, not ignoring its difficulties nor over-estimat- 
ing its scale”. Examples are given of the special problems of 
the fourteen new towns in progress under the 1946 Act. 


Price 2s. 3d. with postage 


This is the first of a series of booklets sponsored by the Town and 
Country Planning Association and published by the University of 
London Press Ltd. Orders can now be placed with local booksellers 
or the Planning Bookshop, 28 King Street, London, W.C.z2. 
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SCOTTISH PLANNING APPEALS 


A note on the Bulletin of Selected Appeals Decisions No. 1, 
published by the Department of Health for Scotland. 


HIS BULLETIN contains sum- 

maries of cases selected as illus- 

trating special points of interest 
or principle in town and country 
planning. In all, twenty-seven cases 
are cited, five of which deal with 
appeals concerning the erection of 
houses, seven with cases on change of 
use, four with working of minerals, 
and eleven which come under the 
wider and sometimes more exciting 
heading miscellaneous. 


Erection of Houses 


Of the five appeals cited under this 
heading, three were sustained by the 
Secretary of State for Scotland and 
two dismissed. The main factors 
which seemed to determine his de- 
cision were traffic problems, existing 
character of the area, and our old 
friend amenity. One case of interest 
deals with an appeal lodged against a 
condition relating to a pair of semi- 
detached dwelling houses with flat 
roofs. The condition was that pitched 
roofs should be substituted when 
timber became more plentiful. The 
local planning authority based their 
case on the fact that all the existing 
development in the street had pitched 
roofs. ‘The Secretary of State took the 
view that the condition was unreason- 
able and sustained the appeal. 


Change of Use 


Of the seven appeals under this 
heading, five were sustained and two 
dismissed. Here again the main 
factors appear to be traffic conditions, 
existing character, amenity, and a 
new one—the time factor. A pro- 
posal for the conversion of two houses 
into one had been rejected by the 


planning authority on the ground 
that it would prejudice their long- 
term plans for a twin carriageway 
road, but the Secretary of State con- 
sidered that the local planning 
authority had under-estimated the 
time factor for their proposals and 
sustained the appeal unconditionally, 


Working of Minerals 


Under this heading four appeals 
are cited of which three were sus- 
tained and one dismissed. The main 
factor determining the decision of the 
Secretary in these cases seems to have 
been that of national interest. 


Miscellaneous 


Under this heading eleven cases are 
cited, six of which were sustained by 
the Secretary of State, and five dis- 
missed. Of these two raise points of 
special interest. The first relates toa 
proposal to erect a wooden sectional 
hut for a Boys’ Brigade Company. 
The application was refused but the 
Secretary of State sustained the 
appeal as he considered that dis- 
ciplined bodies such as the Boys’ 
Brigade should not be forced to camp 
in public camping grounds. The other 
case deals with a fried fish shop. The 
local planning authority turned down 
the application on amenity grounds 
and on grounds that the surround- 
ing neighbourhood was already well 
served by similar establishments. The 
Secretary of State took the view that 
it was not the local planning author- 
ity’s duty to determine the sufficiency 
of fried fish shops in a neighbourhood, 
adding that this could only be tested 
by public demand. The appeal was 
accordingly sustained. 
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THE TILES ARE 


MARLE 
ANGLIA 


THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY GUARANTEES 











1, That Marley Tiles will not laminate or decay 
for 50 years. 


2. Free maintenance of roof tiling fixed by 
Marley Craftsmen for 10 years. 


HARLOW NEW TOWN Mark Hall North Neighbourhood, Housing Area 8 
Architects : Hariow Design Group. Arch. Planner: Frederick Gibberd, F.R.1.B.A., M T.P.1. 
Executive Architect to Harlow New Town: Victor Hamnett, B.Sc., A.R.1.B.A., A.M.T.P.1., A.R.A.C.S. 


Contractors: W. Dobie & Sons Ltd. Chelmsford. 
The Marley Tile Co. Ltd., Sevenoaks, Kent + Sevenoaks 2251 M A RLE Y 
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MODERN TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING. By James W. R. Adams, 
OBE. F. & A. Churchill Ltd. 42s. 

This book is an important contri- 
bution to the study of town and 
country planning and must be given 
a high place in the literature on the 
subject. The author gives us from his 
wide experience and exceptional 
knowledge, in an impressive and at- 
tractive form, a picture of the efforts 
made since the Public Health Act of 
1875 up to the present day to bring 
some order out of the chaos which 
overwhelmed the industrial age. 

Chapters I and II deal with ob- 
jects, scope, and early phases of the 
movement. As the author puts it, 
‘*The general object of planning must 
be to promote human welfare”’ and 
“It should never be assumed in plan- 
ning that nothing is good that is not 
planned.” 

These are words of wisdom not 
always remembered by the host of 
technicians and experts at work on 
this extremely complex task. 

The importance of the architectur- 
al side is not obscured by the statisti- 
cal and legal information in the book, 
as the very fine illustrations show. As 
an example, the photographs of the 
Royal Crescent at Bath, Waterloo 
Crescent at Dover with the castle in 
the background, and the drawing by 
Maxwell Fry of the Duke of York’s 
Steps could scarcely be bettered. 

Chapters III and IV deal with law 
and practice in Great Britain in 
1909-39 and 1939-52. They give a 
comprehensive survey of the Acts 
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which have followed one another in 
rapid succession. It is explained that 
the 1909 Act of John Burns may be re- 
garded as the kick-off. The 1932 Act 
was remarkable as it was the first 
time all land, in built-up and rural 
areas, could be included in plans. The 
1947 Act is, of course, acknowledged 
to be the culmination of this period of 
change and is praised accordingly. 
As the author puts it, this Act did not 
nationalize land but it did nationalize 
development rights in all land, built- 
up land included. 

The later chapters deal with 
regional surveys, regional plans, town 
plans, density and height zoning, 
street systems, road design and trans- 
portation, and all branches of plan- 
ning in a comprehensive manner. 
Various plans are illustrated and 
much useful and constructive criti- 
cism is given. 

Housing is dealt with only on 
general lines as it affects planning as 
a whole. In view of the amount of 
relative space and the extreme im- 
portance of housing this may be re- 
gretted, but probably it helps to focus 
the reader’s attention on main issues. 

In discussing the urgent question 
of the blight and congestion of ur- 
ban areas (which must be tackled if 
this nation is to survive as a healthy 
and happy one) the author has some 
hopeful words to say: ““Leaving the 
towns, the planners became country 
and regionally minded so that when 
they return to take up their task 
where they left it some years ago they 
will bring to their task a wider and 
much sounder view of the scope of 
the problem of redevelopment.” 

On the question of heights of 
buildings the author says that: “It 
would probably be found that there 
would be a great advantage to be ob- 
tained, in respect of light in buildings 
and traffic movement together by 
permitting high towers to be erected 
on 20 per cent of large plots.”’ If this 
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Next time you are in London come and see the 


NEW PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
by Allied lronfounders 


ON OCTOBER 2nd the new Allied 
Ironfounders London Headquarters 
and Showrooms were officially 
opened. They house the directing 
and principal administrative offices 
of a group of twenty-two foundries 
which, between them, are the lead- 
ing makers of light castings for the 
British building industry. 

The two lower floors of the 
building provide a spacious and 
impressive setting for the display of 
Allied Ironfounders’ wares. These 
fall into six main categories: rain- 
water and soil goods; baths; fitted 
goods (solid fuel, gas and electric 
domestic cooking, heating, and 
water-heating equipment); heavy 
duty cooking appliances; agri- 
cultural machinery, and general 
industrial castings. 

The display itself is most attrac- 
tive : each piece of equipment can be 
examined from several angles, and 
descriptive information is given on 
a nearby panel. The staff is ready to 









ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS LIMITED 


New H.Q. and Showrooms are at 28 Brook Street, London, W.1 
Telephone GROsvenor 8941 


explain things to you as one expert 
to another. 

In the basement is an ingeniously 
equipped small private cinema- 
cum-lecture hall. Altogether, this is 
one of the best contrived and most 
quickly informative private exhi- 
bitions in London. 

Nothing is for sale at these new 
Showrooms. Allied Ironfounders 
are a Merchant Trading Organisa- 
tion, and stocks are held for sale by 
every leading Builders’ Merchant in 
the country. The Showrooms, 
placed by design in the heart of 
business and professional London, 
are exclusively an Exhibition and 
Information Centre. They exist to 
be of service to the Architect, the, 
Municipal Official, the Builder and 
the Builders’ Merchant, and that 
great host of others who have 
business with ‘ Men of Iron’. 

The Showrooms are open from 
10 a.m.*to 5 p.m. from Monday to 
Friday. 
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was allowed it would at any rate rule 
out the high “slab” buildings which 
are the vogue now. 

There is a great deal more in this 
book which could be pondered over 
and absorbed by the planners with 
advantage. Nearly every chapter has 
some sensible advice on the subject 
of the heading. 

The concluding pages are especi- 
ally valuable where it is pointed out 
that good qualities cannot be ob- 
tained by rules only, and that an in- 
telligent appreciation of the ad- 
vantages to be gained can be obtain- 
ed only by a partnership between all 
concerned, especially by the local 
inhabitants who must be educated 
and encouraged to make their voices 
heard—otherwise the effect of plan- 
ning will be sterile and lost in a welter 
of technicalities and arid discussion. 
This fine book will be of the greatest 
value in the fight against apathy and 
obstruction. 

L. G. PEARSON 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TOWN 
AND COUNTRY PLANNING. By Lewis 
Keeble. Estates Gazette, 47s. 6d. 


Mr Keeble explains in the preface 
the scope of this book of nearly 600 
pages, with numerous plans and 
black-and-white illustrations. It is 
more than a text book (although it 
contains a mass of information most 
useful to students) as it deals with the 
practical results and the occasional 
failures of theories when tested in the 
field. 

The author as might be expected is 
especially strong on technical detail. 
His chapters on surveys and the 
presentation of planning maps in 
Part II contain valuable advice on 
such matters as the correct colouring, 
hatching, etc. of maps. Most of the 
plans are clearly and forcefully drawn 
but in some cases (such as the “‘sieve”’ 
plan to which the author attaches im- 
portance) the size of the book re- 
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duces them to very small dimensions. 

The author praises the Ministry’s 
circulars on survey and development 
plans giving suggestions for notations 
etc. But in Circular 40 he criticizes 
the page which deals with consulta- 
tions with the Ministry of Transport 
as failing to emphasize the need for 
consultations “‘at the earliest possible 
moment’. On the subject of bound- 
aries it is pointed out that Kent, 
Sussex, Norfolk, and Suffolk, which 
were originally kingdoms, still on the 
whole form convenient units, but 
many Midland counties are ad- 
ministratively inconvenient. 

There is a very good chapter on 
site planning. This includes some 
pages on the tendencies which have 
developed since the end of world war 
II. The author says “It is much too 
early to predict a renaissance of 
English domestic architecture, but 
the lively, exciting, and graceful work 
which has recently been carried out 
makes one hopeful.” 

On the subject of flats, improve- 
ment is noted, “but even today the 
block of flats is far more often built 
because the high cost of land pre- 
cludes single family dwellings than 
specifically in order to house people 
whose needs and desires can best be 
met in that form.” He might have 
added that scarcity of building space 
in areas such as that of the LCC are 
also a factor owing to the very slow 
pace at which the dispersal of in- 
dustry proceeds. The suggestion is 
also made that “‘occasional tall blocks 
of flats should be a focus of dramatic 
interest.”” An example of this is to be 
seen at Harlow, but the inhabitants of 
the small houses around the base of 
the tower flats are rather unpleasantly 
overlooked. 

With regard to allotments, the 
author thinks these are “unsightly” 
and should be screened from view. To 
anyone who has seen the allotments 
on the outskirts of Copenhagen with 
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Town & Country Planning Association Holiday and Study Tours 1953 








TWO-WEEK COACH TOUR OF SCOTLAND 


Saturday, 16 May to Saturday, 30 May 1953 


Including study of current Scottish planning and housing 
developments; the great cities; Clyde-Forth industrial 
belt ; hydro-electric works, hill farms and scenic beauties 
of the Highlands; and the new towns of East Kilbride 
and Glenrothes (where touring party will be entertained | 
by the Development Corporations). 


Further particulars regarding price and itinerary 
obtainable from the Secretary, TCPA, 28 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 










































MARLEY 
GARAGES 


meet every need 











Portable: Single types from £50 complete. 
Standard, permanent, single type from approxi- 
mately £70. (Can be erected in multiples if 
required.) 

Municipal: ranges from two to any number 
from {£60 each. Write for illustrated leaflets. 


; SURREY CONCRETE LIMITED - peasmansn, cuiLororo 
SURREY ~- Guildford 62986 ~- Farm and Factory Buildings 
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their rows of neat sheds this needs 
qualification. In view of the threat to 
our food supply, vegetable gardens in 
the rear of dwellings or allotments 
near at hand should be included in 
every housing scheme. 

Part III deals fully with planning 
administration and contains much 
useful information and advice ob- 
viously based on actual experience— 
the remarks about the relations be- 
tween planning officers and com- 
mittees and others with whom they 
are brought into contact are very 
much to the point. 

Altogether the book can be recom- 
mended as a guide to all serious 
students of the subject. Amidst a 
formidable array of tacts and figures 
the author has managed to enliven 
the pages with his opinions in an 
interesting and stimulating way. 
Naturally, not everyone will agree 
with all he says but his knowledge and 
judgement are evident throughout 
the book and must be welcomed. 

L. G. PEARSON 


HEAT : Cooking, Heating and Hot Water 
in Low Cost Houses. Allied Ironfounders 
Ltd. 


A joy to look at and to handle, this 
is also extremely useful as a book of 
reference on the MHLG house de- 
signs—the twenty-one plans in Houses 
1952 being reproduced very attrac- 
tively with cubic contents for ground- 
floor rooms and recommendations 
for alternative systems of heating. 

The crux of the problem is, of 
course, that many people do not 
strongly desire the whole of their 
houses to be heated all the time to 
sitting-comfort temperatures; and 
therefore do not want to pay the cost 
of that degree and extent of heating— 
one of the snags of district heating. 
This book is most sensible and 
illuminating on the methods by 
which full heating or background 
heating can be provided to the rooms 
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required. The letterpress is pleasing, 
and the illustrations, especially the 
plans, delightful. It is advertising at 
its best. 


HOMES, 1946-52. Netherlands Govern- 
ment Information Service. 

This very competent booklet con- 
tains house plans, layouts, and photo- 
graphs of dwellings built in Holland 
since the war, with a brief text in five 
languages, including English. In the 
years 1945-51 the Netherlands built 
about 200,000 dwellings; 41 per cent 
for municipalities, 29 per cent for 
housing societies (“‘building socie- 
ties”’, in the text, is a natural but mis- 
leading translation), and 30 per cent 
for private owners. On rental housing 
there is an annual government 
subsidy of the order of 45 per cent of 
the interest (4} per cent) and sinking 
fund charges. On privately owned 
houses up to 13,160 cubic feet there is 
a lump sum subsidy of about a third 
of the building cost, as well as a loan 
of about 50 per cent. 

The illustrations well show the 
variety in type and architecture of 
Dutch housing, from the charming 
detached bungalows of Schoonebeck 
to the formidable fourteen-story flats 
in Rotterdam. The Dutch, when 
using a live traditional architecture, 
can make small semi-detached houses 
and terrace houses very pleasant. 
Their three- and four-story flats, in 
large numbers, are oppressive; but 
whose are not ? Flats, as Le Corbusier 
has seen, can only look reasonably 
pleasing in ample space, and if you 
have ample space you don’t build 
high; though Holland, which often 
has to make its building sites by 
piling, has stronger reasons for doing 
so than other countries. 





CORRECTION. Price of Harlow New 
Town: Short History of the Area, 
reviewed in January, is 2s. 6d. not 21s. 
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A GARDEN CITY which really lives up to its two-fold title— 
that is the Letchworth of today—the happy result of pre- 
arranged planning on the most up-to-date lines, the perfectly 
harmonious merging of the rural and the industrial. 


Within easy reach of London and linked, too, with the Midlands 
and the North by rail and by the Great North Road itself, 
Letchworth is the ideal centre for commercial enterprise. 


Encircled by an agricultural belt and situated amid charming 
natural surroundings it is among the most delightful places to 
live in. The manufacturing and the residential elements are not 
allowed to clash; modern factories—themselves pleasing, as all 
things well designed for their purpose are pleasing—are distri- 
buted with full consideration of both the practical and the 
aesthetic. 


Rents for both house and factory sites are moderate. The normal 
leases are 99 and 990 years respectively. In Letchworth, the two 
essentials of human contentment, work, and home life, are 
balanced and blended. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LIMITED have an expert staff to advise 
persons interested. Enquiries are welcomed and detailed indi- 
vidual attention is given to each problem. 


x 


Letehworth Hall Motel 


TEL : LETCHWORTH 747 (2 LINES) PROPRIETORS: FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD 


A delightful Jacobean manor house which has been skilfully 
converted into a first-class hotel noted for its cuisine. It over- 
looks the golf course: the first tee is twenty-five yards from the 
hotel entrance. A delightful setting for a restful country holiday 
or a golfing week-end. Inter-communication system in every 
room. Brochure on application to the Hotel Manager. Terms 
from 9} guineas. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD Letehworth HERTS 








Published by The Town and Country Planning Association, 28 King Street, WC2, and printed by 


The Broadwater Press Ltd, Welwyn Garden City, Hertfordshire 





The new Research Laboratories of the Associated Portland Cement 


Manufacturers Ltd., recently constructed by Richard Costain Ltd. to 
the design of the Architects, Westwood Sons & Harrison, FF.R.I.B.A. 








